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The steel lining gives the speed—grips the powder, 
charge with just that compression needed to put 
all the drive of the explosion behind your load. 


And with Expert Factory Loading, you’re 
sure of the same speed—a _ uniform 
spread of pattern in each and every shell. 


Shoot Arrow and Nitro Club steel lined Expert Factory 
Loaded Shells for speed plus pattern in any make of 
Shotgun. 
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HE CITY of Yah Jo is lo- 
cated at a remote point, far 
in the west of China. In 
order to reach it, it would be 

necessary, after arriving on the east- 
ern coast of Asia, to ascend the Yang- 
tze, the great river of China. At first 
the stream is broad, sluggish and so 
vast as scarcely to be distinguished 
from the ocean. It narrows by de- 
grees, and leads to populous cities— 


great commercial ports. If the river 
reute were followed all of the way, it 
would be necessary to ascend . the 
stream two thousand miles—stemming 
its current, battling its rapids, thread- 
ing the dark and dangerous depths of 
its gorges. 

For the first thousand miles, the 
way winds through the lowlands of 
China. Then the mountains rise be- 
fore us, and it is necessary to plunge 
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A Chinese temple. 


Entrance to a gui!d hall. 





into the defile where the river has 
carved them to the core. Higher and 
higher rise the walls of rock on either 
hand, until they stand three and four 
thousand feet above the water. Gorge 


- follows gorge, while between them, 


rapid succeeds rapid, until: two hur- 
dred more miles have been overcome, 
and then we are in Western China— 
the most smiling, the most fertile, the 
most highly cultured part of the erm- 
pire, the heart of China. Here the 
traveling is not so difficult, althougn 
many rapids still oppose all upward 
progress, until a point seventeen hur- 
dred miles from the sea has_ been 
reached, provided we measure accord- 
ing to the windings of the river. Three 
hundred miles to the north and west, 
Yah Jo stands on the banks of the 
river Yah. All steam navigation has 
long been left behind, and it is neces- 
sary for a traveler and his effects to 
be dragged up stream in a native boat 
by men walking along the bank, until 
a point is reached beyond which boais 
may not go, so tempestuous have the 
rapids become. The last stages of 
the journey are made by sedan chairs. 

It is difficult to give an adequate 
idea of the isolation of that country. 
Perhaps I can do so best by means 
of an analogy. It will be necessary to 
seek the analogy in the pages of an 
English novelist. Some twenty-five 
years ago there was a writer whose 
works enjoyed an immense, though 
ephemeral, popularity. In those days 
his name was a household word, al- 
though ft is doubtful to-day if the 
average novel reader of the younger 
generation would recognize it—H. 
Rider Haggard. In those days, Africa 
was still the Dark Continent, its inter- 
ior but dimly known. One of the 
devices of this novelist was to repre- 
sent the hero of his story as wander- 
ing far into Central Africa—into re- 
gions where no white man had ever 
penetrated—and discovering an un- 
known race. There they were, living 
entirely isolated from the rest of the 
worlc. In their isolation they had 
worked out a peculiar civilization of 
their own—barbarous enough in some 





























A typical Chinese gateway in a residence of distinction. 








respects, but respectable enough in 
others. Western China is almost such 
a country. Hemmed in by mountains 
which divide it from the rest of China 
on the southwest and northeast, and 
bounded on the west by the immense 
Thibetan highland, it occupies an iso- 
lated triangular area, known as the 
Red Basin. It is on the extreme west- 
ern edge of this basin, and at the 
commencement of the road leading in- 
to Thibet, that Yah Jo is located. 
There, in this city, located on the 
farthest verge of what is known as 
Western China, remote, difficult of ac- 
cess, at the very foot of the immense 
Thibetan highland, tucked away in an 
almost unknown corner of the world, 
some American missionaries are liv- 
ing. There they remained during 
the recent revolution. Twice was the 
city besieged, once during the autumn 
of 1911, and again during the fol- 
lowing winter. One of these Ameri- 


cans has sent home an account of his 





Orange groves and rice fields splashing a Western Chinese landscape. 








experiences, which is most interesting. 
He describes how the city gates were 
closed and barred on the first appear- 
ance of the revolutionaries, for—like 
all Chinese cities—Yah Jo is sur- 
rounded by a wall. As a rule, a Chi- 
nese city wall is stately and massive, 
lending a dignity, a tone, an impres- 
siveness to the place which otherwise 
would be totally lacking. That around 
Yah Jo is comparatively low and in- 
significant—about fifteen feet high— 
but is still adequate for purposes of 
defense. 

As soon as the gates were locked, 
account was taken of the stock of rice 
within the walls, which proved to be 
bountiful. The wildest kind of rumors 
were afloat. Shops were closed tight 
and the people were panic stricken. 
Many moved out of the city, being let 
down by ladders or ropes from the 
city wall. 

A few days later a large contingent 
of soldiers arrived from Thibet, fight- 




















View ona branch 


ing their way through the revolution- 
aries, and the people took heart. The 
method of the besiegers was to camp 
around the city, cut off all communi- 
cations, and use their spare time manu- 
facturing ladders with which to climb 
over the wall. The regular soldiers 
within the walls would rush out, scat- 
ter the besiegers, steal or destroy their 
ladders, and then retire within the 
walls again. One of these engagements 
was quite a battle, hundreds of lives 
being lost, while the Americans, stand- 
ing on the broad summit of the wall, 
beheld the spectacle from behind the 
shelter of the crenellated battlements. 
Two large, home-made cannons were 
captured from the besiegers, and 
brought into the city. These were 
made of oak trees, hollowed out and 
bound around with telegraph wire. 
Finally the besiegers decamped 
without warning, going down the river. 
Two months later the revolutionaries 
re-appeared, renewed the siege, blew 
in the east gate by means of cannons, 
and took the city with trifling loss of 





of the River Yah. 








life. During all this time, the Ameri- 
cans remained in the city, unmolested 
by either party, and only in danger 
from stray bullets, which sometimes 
whizzed into their homes. As two of 
them were M. D.’s, it is scarcely nec- 
essary to say that their services were 
in constant demand. 

Nothing could be more mistaken 
than the idea which has been com- 
monly current in the United States 
during the recent revolution that the 
lives and property of foreign residents 
in China were in danger. While there 
were isolated cases of attack and rob- 
bery—for the country was almost in 
a state of anarchy—the general feel- 
ing was most friendly, as is illustrated 
in almost every narrative sent in. A 
Presbyterian missionary has written a 
very explicit account of the mutiny of 
the troops in another city. These 
were imperial troops, commanded by 
General Chang Shun. One afternoon, 
during the General’s absence to at- 
tend a conference with the revolu- 
tionaries, the soldiers broke loose. 
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As soon as the cry was raised, “It’s 
the mutiny of Chang’s troops,” the 
rifles began to crack and the bullets to 
whiz. By the time the missionary had 
hurried home and had secreted a few 
valuables, the whole town was in a 
mad loot. The speed and accuracy 
with which the troops put their plans 
into execution was simply dumbfound- 
ing. Not only were the shops looted, 
but every rich man’s house was spot- 
ted and looted. The home of the rich- 
est family in the city was only a few 
steps from the Presbyterian mission, 
the occupants of which had a perfect 
view of all that transpired. For half 
an hour a steady stream of soldiers 
poured into the gate and then poured 
out again, laden with silks, furs, quilts, 
silver, and even leading horses and 
mules. The booty was deposited in 
the west suburb, the soldiers returning 
for a second load, and by that time 
a living stream of the rabble was fol- 
lowing in their wake. 
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As soon as this place had been 
looted clear, attention was turned to 
the business section. By midnight the 
shops were all done for, and during 
the remaining hours of the night fam- 
ilies of any standing whatever were 
all included in the wreck. 

At 3:30 a. m. a missionary had the 
unique experience of observing at 
close range the loot of a rich family 
whose front door was exactly opposite 
his. It must be remembered that a 
Chinese street is only about twelve 
feet wide. The missionary could have 
dropped a pebble on the heads of the 
soldiers who were trying to effect an 
entrance. They first tried the door, 
conversing in whispers all the time. 
They seemed averse to making any 
noise whatever, and rather than force 
the door, sent two men around to 
climb the back wall. The front gate 
was then thrown open, the soldiers 
swarmed in, and a sentry, as silent as 
a statue, was placed outside. Hardly 











Section of wall Chinese city, Shanghai. 
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The Pai Low, Chinese gateway. 


a sound could be heard. They knew 
where to find what they wanted, and 
in a few minutes booty was being 
piled up in the street. After perhaps 
fifteen minutes, they all emerged, and 
each man had a large, neatly packed 
bundle as his share. By the light of 
their lanterns, their heavy pouches 
could be seen so loaded with coin that 
the straps were stretched. Not until 
they began to leave did they raise their 
voices above a whisper. 

The one humorous feature of the 
disaster was the attempt of the loot- 
ing soldiery to preserve order. Every 
soldier was imbued with the idea that 
the affair was by and for the soldiers 
alone, and any poor beggar who was 
caught with any spoil was mauled un- 
til he gave it up. It was a comical 





sight to see a soldier chasing a beg- 
gar who had not one-tenth of what the 
soldier had himself stolen. 

By daylight most of the mutinous 
troops had either left the city and dis- 
persed, or changed their gray uniforms 
and become plain, honest citizens. Not 
a hair of the missionaries’ heads had 
been touched. 

The following account of the mutiny 
of the troops in Chentu may prove in- 
teresting in this connection. It was 
written last winter by an Englishman 
who was an eye-witness of what he 
describes: 

“The capital city of the West has 
been at the mercy of modern armed 
troops in mutiny, bands of brutal rob- 
bers from the mountains, and mobs 
of ne’er-do-wells in their wake. Fire 
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Bird’s-eye view of Yah Jo. 


and sword, plunder and pillage, have 
reigned supreme. On December 8th 
the new troops were fired on and fled 
from the East Parade, while the old 
troops wheeled and marched away in 
apparent order. Soon reports arrived 
from the center of the city. The Im- 
perial Bank was first visited. ‘The 
military government wants silver’ was 
the laconic demand of the old troops 
as they marched in and made straight 
for the money vaults. There was no 


resistance. Word of the possible raid 
had, however, reached the authorities, 





and there was little silver found. A 
large bank across the way was less 
fortunate. Another squad reaching 
there looted it of several tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. Smaller banks were 
looted in quick succession. Next, the 
great Arcade, in the center of the city, 
filled with the wealthiest shops con- 
taining all varieties of foreign goods, 
was raided, smashed and pillaged. 
Then came the great east street with 
its line upon line of silk shops, the 
“fur streets,” with their stacks of gar- 
ments and robes, and all the most pro- 


























gressive and wealthy business section 
of the capital. 

“The soidiers began the work, 
but this was only the signal for the 
robber bands, which had been enter- 
ing the capital for days. Added to 
these, a motley rabble of the riff-raff 
of the streets and suburbs scrambled 
and jostled and fought for loot. All 
along the streets one met men in F've 
cotton carrying away bundles of furs 
and silks of almost priceless value, or 
at the shop fronts one saw webs of 
cloth ripped up recklessly to provide 
a bag for the looted watches, clocks, 
bracelets, fans, knives, ornaments, 
satins, embroidery and scores of other 
imports, while costly lamps, vases and 
dishes fell crashing and disregarded 


in the general scramble. Crowds of 
onlookers, including the unfortunate 
shop-keepers themselves, and _ their 


clerks, thronged the streets, silent ob- 
servers of the deluge of destruction.” 

No property belonging to foreign 
residents was taken. 





A temple near Yah Jo. 








Of course, as is well known, the 
country has quieted down since the 
occurrence of the above abnormal 
events. A few words regarding ordi- 
rary living conditions may not be out 
of place here. While it is true that 
railways are being built in China, and 
Western civilization is creeping into 
the larger centers, the country as a 
whole still seems incredibly primitive 
to an American. Throughout the in- 
terior conditions have changed very 
little from what they were when the 
Abbe Huc wrote his celebrated “Trav- 
els.” This is especially true of the 
smaller cities of Western China. Per- 
haps I can best illustrate what life is 
like in those remote regions by re- 
ferring to a set of pictures which ap- 
peared not long ago in one of our 
American illustrated journals. 

The page was headed “In the Good 
Old Days,” and the artist’s idea was to 
compare life in the old Colonial times 
of one hundred and fifty years ago 
with what it is to-day. A tallow can- 
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dle was pictured by the side of the 
electric incandescent bulb, with the 
‘statement that “The electric light was 
then unheard of.” The next picture 
showed water being carried from the 
well by means of buckets suspended 
from a pole, to illustrate that “houses 
were not supplied with hot and cold 
water.” Travel by sedan chair was 
pictured, showing one of the bearers 
stumbling and falling in the mud, for 
in those days “the taxicab was not 
even dreamed of.” “Corporeal pun- 
ishment was still in vogue” was the 
title of the next drawing. A view of 
the Mayflower illustrated “Trans-At- 
lantic travel,” the record then being 
“three months.” Above the statement 
that “the vestibule train was a thing 
of the future” was given a picture of a 
stage-coach, while a man galloping off 
on horseback was shown to illustrate 
that “we could not telephone for the 
doctor.” 

I suppose that the artist’s idea was 
that the reader would enjoy a hearty 
laugh at the primitive ways which 
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obtained in the old Colonial days, ana 
would ask himself how it was possi- 
ble for people to exist under such con- 
ditions. Well, those are the ways and 
customs which obtain in the interior 
of China. except as the conditions are 
still more primitive than those shown 
in the pictures. The Mayflower was 
quite awe-inspiring in comparison with 
the Chinese river junk; as for the 
stage coach, there is not._a road in 
Western China over which one could 
travel. There, the principal beast of 
burden is man, although pack animals 
are also employed. Those pictures 
awoke in my mind many memories of 
life in Western China. Especially 
was this true of the one which showed 
the chair carrier slipping and falling 
in the mud. 

In the course of this account I have 
tried to give an idea of the isolation 
of the interior of China, and of the im- 
mense difference between the life of 
the people of that country and that to 
which we are accustomed, because it 
is only when we view the events that 








Memorial Arch on the road near Jah Ho. 
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Manchu refugees, Nanking, supported by the Republican government. 


take place there in their proper setting 
that we can appreciate them. The 
Chinese are still living under condi- 
tions that we have almost forgotten. 
Nevertheless, the empire is advancing 
rapidly. In spite of the crudities of 
the recent revolution, some of which 
I have tried to narrate, much good has 
resulted, and more will come. Trans- 
portation facilities are being im- 
proved, living conditions are being 
vettered, beggary is being swept away, 
education has been _ revolutionized, 


thousands of earnest men are at work 
trying to bring their country into line 
with the most favored nations. While 
the racial faults of the people—the 
innate tendency to look on public of- 
fice as a private graft—tend to retard 
progress, the country has moved 
ahead. It may easily be that the Chi- 
nese of one hundred and fifty years 
hence will look back on the China of 
to-day as we regard the American 
colonies of one hundred and fifty 
years ago. 





LIFE 


BY DEWEY AUSTIN COBB 


Only a shadow thrown from the night, 
Out of the darkness into the light, 
Never resting, ever in flight. 


Chasing phantoms, both gay and brave— 
Goals that a’ youthful fancy gave! 
Eager but baffled from cradle to grave. 


Only a shadow passing from view, 
Out of the old life into the new; 
Out of the false life into the true! 











CALIFORNIA BEARS A NOTABLE PART 


‘IN THE DRAMATIC SUCCESSES 
OF 1911-12 


BY ELIZABETH ANNA SEMPLE . 


T THE VERY beginning of 

New York’s 1911-12 dra- 

matic season, certain dis- 

cerning prophets cautiously 

scanned the horizon and triumphantly 

announced that they “heard the East 
a-callin’!!” 

They did. Moreover, it continued to 
call, with such volume and resonance 
that, for a time, it looked as though 
the theatre-going public desired and 
intended to “heed nothin’ else.” 

Perhaps this was because the afore- 
said public had wearied somewhat of 
the type of drama relying for its chief 
attractions on a series of psychic soul- 
scourings; or, again, it may have re- 
sulted from the purely pictorial quali- 
ties combined in the “Garden of 
Allah’s” production; for this was the 
first play to show how easily it was 
possible to follow the direct line of 
the Equator without once leaving the 
Great White Way. _ 

California may be said to have been 
somewhat concerned in this event, as 
Mme. Navarro came from England to 
collaborate with Mr. Robert Hichens 
in the stage setting; and it is she who 
is still lovingly called “our own Mary 
Anderson,” and to be reckoned a 
daughter of the Golden State—first, 
last and always? 

It did not take long to prove that the 
“Garden of Allah” was going to be a 
record-breaker, not merely in scenic 
magnificence, but in that even more- 
to-be-desired item, box office receipts, 
for the first month, business averaged 
over three thousand dollars a perform- 
ance, and during the whole length of 


the thirty continuous weeks at the Cen- 
tury Theatre (formerly the New Thea- 
tre) an average of over two thousand 
dollars was constantly maintained. 
Next followed Mr. Otis Skinner’s 
wonderful production of “Kismet,” 
moving swiftly along the trail now 
clearly blazed toward the Orient; and 
here, again, California scored, in the 
work of two members of the cast, Miss 
Georgia Woodthorpe and Miss Merle 
Maddern, as well as in the wonderful 
dancing of Miss Violet Romer. 
Already mention has been made in 
the Overland Monthly of Richard 
Watson Tully’s play, “The Bird of 
Paradise,” one of the most striking 
contributions to the season’s dramatic 
successes; and just about the time 
when the Hawaiian romance was, as it 
were, settling into its stride, New York 
realized that it was to be the recipient 
of yet another thrill—and began to 
flock to see “Sumurun.” This was de- 
scribed as a “wordless play in nine 
pictures,” and previous to its New 
York opening, it was stamped with 
the cachet going with production at the 
Deutches Theatre in Berlin by that 
marvelous master of stage artifice, 
Max Reinhardt. With its two distinct 
yet deftly interwoven stories, it proved 
fascinating to a degree not to be imag- 
ined till it is actually witnessed, as 
San Franciscans will have an opportu- 
nity to do in the near future. Each 
of these fantastic narratives recalled, 
vaguely, half-forgotten lures of the 
“Arabian Nights,” so strongly, in many 
cases, that the gazer actually seemed 
transported back to those delectable 
































Lord and Lady Beaconsfield in Louis N. Parker's “Disraeli,” one of the lead- 
ing big hits of the last New York season. Geo. Arliss as Benjamin Disraeli. 
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days when childhood’s innocence 
found innate beauty in what, at a later 
date, was discovered to be pure bru- 
tality. 

And' yet, after all, is it not a good 
thing to, occasionally, drift away from 
the present? Particularly when the 
separation visualizes itself in scenes 
of purest beauty, accompanied by the 
weird strains of- Oriental music that 
are the only audible sounds to break 
the seemingly enchanted silence on the 
stage; and when the ever-moving, con- 
tinually fluctuating decoration un- 
rolled like a fairy tapestry in the 
weaving, did not even the most blase 
and hardened “theatre-trotter” achieve 
something strangely analogous to a 
brand-new sensation ? 

The not least remarkable feature of 
“Sumurun” was, indeed, catching the 
fleeting impressions, here and there, 
as the packed audiences slowly disen- 
tangled themselves from its spell and 
hied themselves (with reluctance, no 
doubt) back to the work-a-day world 
of every day. 

“I know now what is the matter 
with my enjoyment at the opera,” the 
writer heard a rather famous portrait 
painter declare to her escort as they 
made their way through the Casino 
foyer. “I’ve always wondered what 
it was—and now I know. It’s the sing- 
ing!” 

Certainly a point of view sufficiently 
unique. 

The production of “The Talker” 
gave California an opportunity to 
shine forth in unchallenged glory, for 
the leading man, Tully Marshall (own 
cousin, by the way, to Richard Watson 
Tully), and Lillian Albertson, leading 
woman, both called the Golden State 
their own; and as the writer of the 
play, Marion Fairfax, is Mrs. Marshall 
in private life, it may be that she, too, 
can be claimed as a Californian, by 
brevet, as it were. 

Few plays even in a most discus- 
sion-producing season have created 
more stir than “Kindling,” the work of 
Mr. Charles Kenyon of San Francisco. 
Certainly, heretofore, no drama has 
had the distinction of having every 
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dramatic critic in New York City en- 
rolled in a sort of league to promote its 
success. 

“Green Stockings,” which provided 
a charming comedy role for Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin, was among the early 
“drawing room” successes, as was Be- 
lasco’s production, “The Woman.” 
And, speaking of “the great David,” it 
may be that some aspiring playwright 
has not heard the sad news that “The 
Belasco Play Reading Bureau” is abol- 
ished; and henceforth any MS. re- 
ceived will be returned not only un- 
read but unopened. 

“TI have found actual peril in read- 
ing unsolicited manuscript,” Mr. Be- 
lasco said, when asked about his rea- 
sons for this apparently drastic move. 
“In at least three instances in the past 
year I have been accused of appro- 
priating ideas for use in a play of my 
own or some one else’s. The notoriety 
these unknowns achieve by rushing to 
lawyers with their absurd contentions 
(which are never proved) is glory 
enough for them but annoying and ex- 
pensive to me, so I have determined 
to quit.” 

Since Mr. Belasco further declared 
that “not one unsolicited manuscript in 
ten thousand is worth the time it takes 
to read,” he probably is not losing 
such magnificent opportunities as a 
vast number of American near-drama- 
tists are pleased to fancy. 

New York City has become so cer- 
tain of its right to be looked on as 
the producing center of this country 
that it probably received a shock when 
in the fall of last year (1911), the 
Windy City first placed the seal of its 
approbation on certain productions 
that, later, not only demonstrated 
Chicago’s good judgment, but, further- 
more, forced New York to admit that 
the judgment had been good! 

“Disraeli” was one of these, that de- 
lightful portrayal of the “mid-Victor- 
ian manner,” with George Arliss in the 
titie role and which furnished him with 
one of the most remarkable opportuni- 
ties in his whole remarkable career. 
So was “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” an- 
other picture of the mid-Victorian era, 
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this time from a Scottish viewpoint. 
Likewise “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” giving to David Warfield 
what his admirers enthusiastically 
termed a “true Warfield part”—all 
these numbering among the dramatic 
treats San Francisco looks forward to 
witnessing in the near future. 
Probably no one feature of this 
Dickens centenary year will be re- 
membered longer than “Oliver Twist,” 
with Nat Goodwin as “Fagin,” (“Yes, 
sure I’m a Californian,” Mr. Goodwin 
always says; “don’t I live there when- 
ever I can?”)—a masterly interpreta- 
tion that added something even to his 
laurels. Marie Doro played “Oliver” 
—she whom many of her California 
friends love to call “‘littlke Marie Doro,” 
remembering her in the days when she 
first appeared in her home city (San 
Francisco) in “The Runaway Gir!.” I 
is a very far cry from the dancing, 
jingling merriment of that delicious 
musical comedy to the soul-searing 
realism of her impersonation of “Oli- 
Miss 


ver.” Yet it shows how far 
Doro’s art has carried her. 
Winthrop Ames’ theatrical enter- 


prise. so alluringly christened ‘The 
Little Theatre,” opened its doors with 
“The Pigeon,” by John Galsworthy. It 
is the sort of a playhouse that women 
term “a regular duck of a p.ace,” and 
(perchance to live up to such a repu- 
tation) the management serves, be- 
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tween the acts, tea in the afternoon 
and coffee in the evening—and all for 
nothing. It sounds almost too good 
to be true, doesn’t it? 

In the early nineties—in the fall of 
1892, to be strictly accurate—Hoyt’s 
farce, “A Trip to Chinatown,” liter- 
ally swept New York off its play-going 
feet; and now, after all these years, 
here it is again, bobbing up serenely, 
not changed at all—even to the loss of 
one whit of its popularity. Nor is 
this revival without interest to San 
Franciscans, for is not the lively 
“Trip” planned in the famous “Old 
Poodle Dog ?” 

Very well does this most fetching 
farce stand its transportation to an- 
other century; almost as well as do 
those immortal comic operas of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, the revival of which 
has been one of the marked features 
during the late spring and early sum- 
mer season in New York. A feature, 
thanks to the masterly energy of Wil- 
liam A. Brady, which San Francisco 
has been permitted to share, since it 
was his thoughtfulness for the city he 
loves <5 well that suggested the bring- 
ing of the all-star cast straight to the 
Pacific Coast, and thus enabling San 
Francisco to partake of New York’s 
delight, not only at the work of the 
favorite players in roles well suited 
to them, but, also, to the delightfully 
captivating operas themselves! 





DISDAIN 


BY ALICE HATHAWAY 


CUNNINGHAM 


I will not grieve because he went 
And did not say good-bye. 

’Tis time for tears when Youth is spent, 
And she who cares may cry. 


Why should I mourn when other 
Loves full eager crave his place? 
And yet, oh, Mary Mother— 


Let me once more see his face! 






























OING into the Valley? 
Aren’t you lucky! I’ve never 
been, for all I was. born in 


California. But I’m going 
some day. Stay a week? Well, I 
suppose you can see about all you 
want to in that time, but I always 
thought I’d wait until I could afford to 
have a real good taste of the place, 
and feel I knew the Yosemite.” 

Did you ever hear a man, or a girl, 
either, for that: matter, lay this con- 
gratulatory regret on the pile of rub- 
ble for his far-off building of castles 
in New Spain? Perhaps it is you, 
yourself, who have watched the moss 
creep over that useless stone pile. 
Then you may like to hear how that 
animal so famous in the annals of ad- 
venture in Old Spain and Provence, 
patient beast of the mountains, the 
donkey, still lives in these hills, and 
how a Burr-rr-rr-o, with a good Mexi- 


can “r,” will lead you, or, rather, fol- 


low you, man or maiden errant, up the 
trails of the Merced to the loftiest and 
most substantial castles in the whole 
world. 





FOUR WOMEN AND A DONKEY 


BY JANE GAY DODGE 


(With photographs by the author.) 








We had not packed the deck of 
cards that gave us a hand of “four 
queens and a jack”—it was a chance 
deal of Fate which we all objected to 
at the outset. But I must tell you 
about our outfit before we added Billy. 
First of all, the provisions for four 
persons for four weeks went into the 
Valley by freight as far as El Portal, 
and from there were hauled as 
directed to “the store,” where they re- 
mained under the guardianship of that 
generous minded purveyor, Mr. Salter, 
until two of us arrived to choose and 
pitch camp. Even if you pretend to 
cut into trade by bringing in your own 
provisions and outfit, you are bound to 
rely at some point upon the good of- 
fices of “Salter’s.” One of our ad- 
vance guard had been camping in the 
Valley last year “on her own,” so she 
had little trouble in choosing a camp 
site, the best in the Valley, as she as- 
serts after two seasons, and register- 
ing with the “First Minister” to the 
“Autocrat of all the “Valley.” The 
outfit, which belongs to our senior of- 
ficers, went in with them as baggage. 








To have arrived at the possession of 
this outfit and a model list of provis- 
sions is the result of successive sum- 
mers spent in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia. Some day you may see it 
printed, if one of the popular maga- 
zines which like to go into the “cost 
of living itemized” knows a _ good 
thing when it is visible. The provis- 
ions which we brought in cost just 
$20, and we added very little to that 
while we were in camp, except the cost 
of butter and fresh bread, the latter 
a kind of self-denying luxury, as it 
was not in the same class for delicious- 
ness with the biscuit and bran muffins 
made by our boss cook! 

By the time the junior members of 
the company arrived, camp was in 
full swing, with the small tent to pro- 
tect the provisions set up under a 
black oak, the camp stove mellowing 
the bark of a cotton-wood by the 
creek, and the army cots arranged un- 
der the sky. Tables and chairs rented 
from Mr. Salter were luxuries of our 
Valley quarters, too. 





A pioneer sentry by the wayside. 





Adventures had begun at once, and 
our captain was introduced to us by a 
new title: “Diana Sminthia,” for is not 
Apollo the Mouse-god, and the totem 
must be in the family. From the very 
first night all the wood mice in the 
neighborhood came to lay their child- 
ren at the feet of this divinity: the 
provision box, if left open for a min- 
ute, neatly folded clothes of civiliza- 
tion, but most sacred place of all—the 
inmost folds of the captain’s sleeping 
biankets themselves—every nook over 
which the goddess’s special rule pre- 
sided, served as a place of refuge and 
comfort. When it came to her bed, 
and the little ugly pink bed-fellows, 
Sminthia, able to cope with any four- 
footed beast of the chase bigger than 
she, was almost ready to disclaim her 
sacred totem. How the family shook 
with laughter in the night watches to 
see our sturdy captain plunge head 
foremost into her sleeping bag with an 
electric bull’s-eye to search for com- 
fort-loving mice mothers! 

After we had eaten and slept away 


























the wearinesses of the winter, and had 
taken all the Valley trails, had fought 
with the shadows and shouts of tourist 
gangs for a sight of Mirror Lake at 
sunrise, we longed to be up and off to 
the untrodden heights where the snow 
still lingered. So we calmly set the 
day when we should move camp to 
Glacier Point. Sminthia went to or- 
der our pack mules, but she came back 
with a long face: not a pack animal 
would the stables send out when they 
were driving such a furious tourist 
trade. ‘‘You’re in the Valley for some 
weeks. Think of all these people who 
come from the East and from Europe 
who couldn’t see the falls if they 
couldn’t get animals to ride!” It 
seemed as if loyal Californians ought 
to be silenced by that; but it was dis- 
couraging and even subdued for a 
moment our assurance of succeeding 
with plans, “Dux femina facta.” In 
a little while, however, Dux Femina 
recovered her spirits, and bade the 
captain try the powers of importunity; 
so three times a day she and Johanna 
planned to go cheerfully to the obdu- 
rate stable-keeper and ask the same 
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FOUR WOMEN AND A DONKEY. 





braced hard, and tugged on the ropes with all our strength. 
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old question as if for the first time. 
The second trip out, as they were 
crossing the nearest meadow, Johanna 
lifted her eyes to a coveted sight: a 
man picketing a “private” donkey. As 
with one accord the two made straight 
across the meadow. 

“Excuse me, but is this your ani- 
mal P” 

“Yes,” 
Swiss. 

“Would you rent him for a trip of 
a day or two?” 

“No, I couldn’t do that very well.” 

“Why not? We want an animal so 
very much.” Then we both talked 
very fast at once. But the prospector, 
who had come in from his claim on a 
blacksmithing job for the government, 
was more eager to sell than to break 
the law by renting without a license. 

“What’ll you take for him?” de- 
manded Sminthia. 

“T’irty-five for de whole outfit. I 
paid de government twenty for de jack 
las’ fall, and de kyacks are new—see 
for yoursel’s jus’ over here.” 

- Captain Sminthia put on her most 
keen air of connoisseurship, and we 


answered the blue-eyed 
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tested and shook our heads at the price 
which we said (and knew) was steep. 
We tried in vain to convince the Swiss 
that one never sold at the cost price 
goods which one had used a whole 
year. 

“Oh, but I pay for feed for ’im all 
de spring,” and that was all we could 
get out of him. 

“Well, we’ll consult the rest of our 
party,” and off we went back to camp. 

“Let’s buy him. Oh, do, dear Dux!” 
teased Sminthia, all her bargaining 
air suddenly disappearing. “I want 
to own a donkey.” 

“But is there feed yet up above? 
We can never pack enough if there is 
no grass!” objected suspicious Jo- 
hanna. 

“You're always a wet blanket!” 

“Let’s ask the Autocrat—he’ll 
know!” soothed the Beanstalk, whose 
outlook upon life is always that of 
peaceful upper regions. 

Once again we consulted the Prime 
Minister of the Autocrat, who was 
rather discouraging. Then we went 
once more to the stables, not to im- 
plore this time, but with a superior air 
of merely asking information about 
feed in the mountain meadows. There 
wasn’t any, that was all we could 
gather. We even took our courage in 
our hands and stopped a very famous 
lady, who had already been in the high 
altitudes, what she thought about the 
practicability of trips with Billy. She 
could scarcely wait to answer, but we 
judged that she thought us crazy. 
Finaliy Dux Femina said wih finality: 

“You know, we haven't really asked 
the Autocrat himself! Let us go to 
him in person.” 


“You go yourself, then; don’t look 


at me!” retorted Sminthia. “I’m will- 
ing to buy Billy on my own responsi- 
bility, but I won’t ask another ques- 
tion at the office, or indeed, of another 
man.” 

But as the Autocrat came to us, she 
asked him all the same. Next morn- 
ing Johanna went out to forage for 
wood, and there on the trail just be- 
hind our tent, he came riding by in all 
his grandeur, and of course Johanna 
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had to lay the family quandary before 
him. The Autocrat alone was encour- 
aging about feed, and all the rest, ex- 
cept the price of Billy; and encour- 
aged thus at headquarters, we bought 
Billy—at his owner’s price. 

Just to be sure that the captain’s 
memory of cinches and hitches was 
good, we bargained that Billy’s pre- 
vious owner should come and see us 
pack the first time. He came and 
brought one feed of barley for Billy 
in case we did not find the Eagle Peak 
meadows. No blanket to keep the sad- 
dle from chafing appeared with the 
outfit. 

“Ve alvays use our bedding!” 

Once more we gave in, and drew lots 
for the comforter which we should 
hereafter dedicate to Billy’s comfort. 

Off they soon started, Billy and the 
captain, for they two were thereafter 
usually far in the lead. When we 
had been searching to hear if Billy 
had any faults, the Swiss had replied: 
“No, he’s all right. He might try to 
run the trail mit you, dat’s all.” 

He and the captain had it out to- 
gether not many turns up the Eagle 
Peak trail that morning. Billy found 
out that his new mistress was game, 
and she sat down to wait for the rest 
of us and get her breath, that was all. 
All day long we had no adventures. 
One of us stayed by Billy at noon to 
see that he did not long too eagerly 
and well for a roll. Our humiliation 
came at the end of our trail, in a spot 
chosen by Billy, for he made camp 
that first day. The captain and Jo- 
hanna had gone on ahead,in search ot 
those retreating meadows, and when 
they came back, there in the midst of 
a snow bank stood Billy, his pack 
clung to by the valiant Beanstalk, and 
Dux supporting Billy’s head, lest he 
run. The captain’s grin was bad enough 
—but who should emerge from the 
woods at that moment but the famous 
lady and her party of mountain climb- 
ers. As the two sufferers, knee-deep 
in snow, surrendered to the captain 
her stomach-untying knots, the fam- 
ous lady, half way down the trail, mur- 
mured: “It’s a warm day for a walk!” 
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So we pitched camp in the midst of 
snow banks and laughed to think that 
it was not our cinch that slipped. And 
what is more, ours never did. 

With this short trip as a trial, we 
set out the following week for Wa- 
wona, making it in two days from our 
main camp in the Valley. By the time 
we got there everybody knew “The 
four women and a donkey,” and we 
knew everybody’s comment upon us. 
We made a collection of remarks, 
which ranged from that of the lady in 
layers of veils who stared a long time 
before she exclaimed: “Why, it’s a 
donkey! Isn’t he sweet!” to that of 
one suffering dusty stage passenger 
who said with feeling in his voice: 
“That’s the only way to travel!” 

We had already learned Billy’s 
aversion to water; no cat could be 
daintier of her feet. As all the streams 
had to be forded, we had several bouts 
at persuasion. At the end of our first 
day’s tramp, just before we crossed 
Avalanche Creek, the captain sat down 
to invent a new way of inducing Billy 
to cross. Dux Femina was on the far- 
ther side of the foaming torrent, offer- 
ing varied but unheard advice. Sud- 
denly Billy reversed his predilections, 
or perhaps wished to get the agony 
over. Next that Dux in front and 
Johanna behind saw, was a very much 
surprised Sminthia splashing deep at 
Biily’s heels, who was rapidly and 
firmly fording Avalanche Creek with- 
out regard to convenient stepping 
stones for Sminthia! 

In spite of warnings that we should 
“be eaten by bears,” we saw nothirg 
more than their tracks in the dust of 
the road. At our loneliest and love- 
liest camp, on a western slope looking 
out from under huge yellow pines over 
the multitudinous ridges that lead out 
to the San Joaquin, we thought we 
might have an adventure, but all we 
did was to enjoy a perfect night of 
sleep in our blankets on the ground. 
To be sure, Dux Femina said the night 
was too beautiful to sleep, with the 
two great planets, each guarding one 
horizon until the light of the old but 
insistent moon came up to put out the 
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She took a great pride in her pack— 
but the donkey always wore a scornful 
expression. 


latest lingerer. We saw more than deer 
tracks, however: one handsome buck 
stood for his picture in broad sunshine 
in the middle of the road, so long that 
only a stupid Johanna would have been 
capable of missing him. But her ko- 
dak was not loaded. Then later we all 
saw two does come one evening to get 
salt from one of their kindly friends, 
the guide made famous in Mr. Smea- 
ton-Chase’s book. Mr. Bodie was as 
hospitable to us as to the deer. We 
camped near him on our homeward 
trip one night, and ate of his beans 
cooked with a ham-bone, such as it 
takes “a higher education of forty 
years” te know how to concoct, as he 
said with some complaisance. He also 
promised to teach us some new hitches 
in the morning when we packed up to 
go. He did his part with energy, but 
the captain said it was no use for her 
to pay attention with her eyes, the 
only memory she had was in her fin- 
gers; and as we did not have time that 
morning for her to throw the Diamond 
and the Squaw hitch under Mr. Bodie’s 
directions, watching him was only a 
diversion, not a lesson. Johanna had 
a secret hope that her eyes might re- 
member, and she practiced all the way 
home with a shoe-string and the field- 
glasses, trying to tie them to a donkey 
shaped stick. She professes even yet 
to have the thing almost! Though we 
tramped that day with pride in a bet- 
ter looking pack, we were fain to re- 
turn again to the double hitch which 
we had originally learned. 























The pack well set and the party under full swing, with the only doubter at 
end of the rope. 


We practiced division of labor in 
packing. Dux Femina and the Bean- 
stalk planned the provisions for the 
day, then Dux packed the kyacks, and 
each one in camp hefted them to test 
their balance; Johanna and the Bean- 
stalk put them on after the captain 
had saddled Billy; then came the bed- 
ding which had been folded usually by 
the captain and Johanna; next was the 
most important step of all for which 
we were each at her post: Dux Fem- 
ina holding Billy’s rope, the Bean- 
stalk ready to throw the block, the 
captain to catch it, and Johanna in the 
exact middle to the rear to say when 
all was exactly balanced. 

After we got back to the Valley and 
were ready to come out, we had to sell 
Billy. It quite broke our hearts to 
part with him. We hoped that two 
other women who had heard of our 
happy trip would buy him, but they 
did not appear immediately, and we 
made a bargain with some young fel- 
lows who were going into the high 
Sierras, and did not want to go out 
of the Valley to that oft-quoted place 
where “You can get a burro for a 
song.” Sminthia said she should like 


so much to learn that tune. Our bar- 
gain was not quite so good as Grizzly 
Jack’s, but the captain did it very well, 
and we were all quite satisfied when 
we came to check up accounts on our 
month in the Yosemite. Johanna had 
once been in the Valley for ten days 
in the conventional manner, and leav- 
ing out of account the railway ex- 
penses going and coming, which were 
the same both times, she found that 
her share of the month’s vacation cost 
just half what she had paid for the 
ten days before. She went to the Big 
Trees both years, and her share in the 
cost of Billy was set over against the 
coaching trip—money on one side and 
dust and a glimpse of the giants, and 
on the other all the fun in the world 
and a sense of leisure. “Some blis- 
ters, too,” says one truthful member of 
the party, but that confession is 
drowned by two voices, that of the 
victim herself, who shouts: “Oh, but 
with a sufficient supply of adhesive 
plaster even blisters don’t matter!” 
and the scornful dictum of the captain: 
“If you buy the right kind of boots— 
not at a shoe store, but a sporting 
goods house—you won’t have blisters.” 





A TRIP THROUGH THE BRET HARTE 
COUNTRY 


BY R. A. DOUB 


FEW YEARS ago a small 

party of us of San Francisco 

decided to spend our sum- 

mer vacation in “The Bret 
Harte Country.” 

So one afternoon in the middle of 
July found us on the train bound for 
Stockton. One can leave the city in 
the morning and arrive in Calaveras 
County that night, but it is well worth 
while to stay over at Stockton for the 
night and following morning. Stock- 
ton is a delightful city, full of beauti- 
ful little parks and attractive homes. 
We left there at 1:30 p. m. the follow- 
ing afternoon, and a few hours later 
our train was climbing the Sierra foot- 
hills, our coach having been switched 
onto the Sierra Railway at Oakdale. 

Nowhere else in California does one 
see more reminders of the early days 
than in Calaveras and Tuolumne 
Counties. The once populous towns, 
now almost deserted; the washed-out 
mountain sides where hydraulic min- 
ing has been carried on, at once bring 
tc mind the days of ’49. 

We were first reminded. of this 
shortly after leaving Cooperstown, 
when Table Mountain came into sight. 
What reader of Bret Harte has not 
heard of Table Mountain? 

At Jamestown we changed cars for 
Angels. Here was waiting for us a 
mixed train made up of three box-cars 
and two passenger coaches, and drawn 
by an engine of the geared type, a 
Shay. The coaches are of ordinary 
width, but only about one-half as long 
as regular coaches. This is made nec- 
essary on account of the number of 
curves in the nineteen miles between 
Jamestown and Angels. 


We found this part of our trip very 
interesting. Shortly after leaving 
Jamestown we began to climb Table 
Mountain, and passing over it we came 
to a stop at Tuttletown, a place which 
claims both Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain as former residents. Soon af- 
ter we left there we entered the first 
switch-back which ended at Melones, 
in the botton: of a canyon on the Stan- 
islaus River. From here the track 
crosses the river by means of a large 
steel bridge and ascends the other 
side of the canyon on a second switch- 
back. 

When our train reached the summit 
of this side of the canyon a magnifi- 
cent view was spread out before us. 
Here the bank dropped from the rail- 
road almost perpendicularly, and hun- 
dreds of feet below flowed the river, 
looking like a silver thread. This spot 
is called “Gee Whiz Point,” which we 
considered a very appropriate name. 
As this part of the railroad follows the 
famous Mother Lode, we were con- 
tinually. passing mines. 

At Angels we found the stage wait- 
ing to take us to Murphy’s, our desti- 
nation. for that night, a distance of 
seven miles. It was then about 6:30 
p.m. The evening was all that one 
could wish for, the moon being at its 
full. Between Angels and Murphy’s 
we passed through two famous old 
mining towns, Vallicita and Douglas 
Flat, full of reminders of early days, 
but now peaceful hamlets. 

We arrived at Murphy’s at 9:30 
p. m., and put up at Mitchler’s Hotel. 
This we found to be a very comfort- 
able place to stop at, remarkably so 
for a mountain town hotel. 
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The building is almost fire-proof, 
every partition being of stone. We 
retired very early that night, as it was 
necessary for us to be up and about 
at 5 a. m., the’ time when our stage 
would leave for the Big Trees. 

The fifteen mile trip in the cool 
mountain atmosphere the next morn- 
ing was certainly delightful. We ar- 
rived at the Trees about 11 o’clock, 
and spent the remainder of the day in 
resting. Immediately after breakfast 
the next morning we started on a tour 
of inspection through this wonderful 
region of trees. 

The Calaveras group of big trees 
consists of two groves. The one at the 
hotel is known as the “Calaveras,” and 
the other six miles south as_ the 
“South Park.” These two groves 
contain 1380 trees from sixty-five to 
one hundred and four feet in circum- 
ference and from three hundred to 
three hundred and sixty-five feet in 
height. One prostrate tree, “The 
Father of the Forest,” is said to have 
been, when standing, about four hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet tall. We 
walked through the hollow trunk of 
this tree, and could have climbed out 
through a knot-hole. Another tree has 
been cut down and smoothed off, mak- 
ing a dancing-floor twenty-five feet in 
diameter. In the “Tree of Refuge” 
sixteen head of cattle once sought 
shelter during a storm. All the im- 
portant trees are named after well- 
known men. 

During our stay at the Trees we took 
many interesting trips. One to the 
North Fork of the Stanislaus was par- 
ticularly so. The trail starts a short 
distance from the hotel and leads up 
over a divide. From the summit of 
this, a magnificent view was spread 
out before us. In all directions rose 
the forest covered mountains. Directly 
eastward, the snow-capped peaks of 
the High Sierras could be seen, two 
of them, “The Dardanelles,” towering 
above ail. Keeping on down the trail 
and through Squaw Hollow, we soon 
reached the river. It is crossed here 
by a wooden bridge, and it was from 
this point that we saw one of the most 


beautiful river scenes imaginable. The 
green water sweeping around a bend, 
came rushing apparently without any 
noise, until it struck the boulders al- 
most directly beneath us. Over these 
it rushed, becoming a mass of foam 
and roaring so that we found it neces- 
sary to shout in order to make our- 
selves heard. On each side of the 
banks rose the mountains covered with 
timber, and along the water’s edge 
grew azaleas. Trout fishing is excel- 
lent all through this vicinity, Beaver 
Creek, a little farther south of the 
Stanislaus, being a particularly good 
trout stream. 

We left the Trees the next day at 
2 p. m., and a few hours later reached 
Murphy’s. Here we stayed for sev- 
eral days, and became acquainted 
with many fine people. Some of them 
seem to be very much attached to this 
part of the State, as they never leave 
it. One old lady we spoke to nad not 
been in San Francisco since she came 
around the Horn in 1850. Most of the 
old men seem to be living in the past, 
and never tire of speaking of events 
that happened in ’52 or ’68, and so 
forth. 

By climbing one afternoon to an ele- 
vation of about twenty-eight hundred 
feet, we were afforded a view of a 
large portion of the foothill country. 
Directly in front of us to the westward 
lay the towns of Angels, Vallicita, 
Douglas Flat and Murphy’s. Farther 
back rose Bear Mountain, where it is 
said a notorious outlaw once had his 
hiding place. On a clear day, from 
where we were standing, Mt. Diablo 
on the other side of the San Joaquin 
Valley may be easily seen. 

Murphy’s chief attraction is its cave. 
It is called Mercer’s Cave, named af- 
ter its discoverer. It is situated about 
a mile and a quarter on the road lead- 
ing to Sheep Ranch. One moonlight 
night during our stay we hired a guide 
and set out for the Cave. An admis- 
sion fee,of seventy-five cents is 
charged. All visitors are requested 
to register. We found the entrance to 
the Cave to be covered by a wooden 
trap-door and entering to be some- 
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what like going into the hold of a ship, 
the steps being perpendicular. 

The first room we entered was the 
Gothic Chamber, two hundred and one 
feet long and sixty feet in length. Mil- 
lions of stalactites hung all about us. 
The effect with the light of the elec- 
tric lights was most beautiful, and 
made one think that he had entered 
Aladdin’s Cave. Leaving the Gothic 
Chamber, and still descending, we 
passed many wonderful formations, 
among them being the “Fairy Grotto;” 
the “Diamond Cascade,” which looks 
like a frozen waterfall of diamonds; 
“Angels’ Wings,” two sheets so thin 
as to be translucent; “The Flower 
Garden” and “The Grotto.” The 
Grotto is the lowest point in the Cave, 
being three hundred and_ sixty-two 
feet from the starting point and one 
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hundred and fifty feet in perpendicu- 
lar depth below the surface. We next 
passed through the “Chrystal Cham- 
ber,” and through a passage so narrow 
that it is named “Fat Man’s Misery.” 
This leads to “The Dome,” an apart- 
ment almost circular in shape. This 
is the last point of interest. From here 
we passed out by another exit to the 
surface, all feeling that we had seen 
a great marvel of Nature’s work, one 
worth going many miles to see. Dur- 
ing the entire trip through we had felt 
no depression, the air being very pure, 
and good drinking water obtainable 
about half-way down. 

A few mornings later we left Mur- 
phy’s, and on arriving in San Fran- 
cisco we felt that we had _ been 
through one of the most beautiful and 
interesting sections of California. 





THE PROOF 


BY IRENE ELLIOTT BENSON 


You came before me, clad in white, 
The gathering twilight fell, 

Bespreading with a purple light 

The spotless snow that sparkled white 
O’er field, and path, and dell. 


“You never died, dear Love,” I cried, 
“You’ve answered to my call.” 
Then slowly did your hand unclose, 
And I beheld the one white rose 
I’d placed beneath your pall. 


I held you closely to my heart; 
Though never word you spoke, 

I’m sure the spark of love still burned, 

For all my kisses were returned, 
’Till, weeping, I awoke. 





THE OLD HIBISCUS WREATH 


Translated from the French of Pierre Loti 


BY LUCILE RAY 


classified, are lying upon the 
: shelves of the deep cupboard 
hidden by~Oriental silks and armor, 
in the most obscure corner of my 
dwelling! Opening this ossuary ne- 
cessitates, in an ever-present discour- 
aging dusk, removing a divan and 
many weapons, so it remains closed 
and forgotten throughout seasons and 
even years, and the poor little things, 
which are the accumulated souvenirs 
of my first naval campaigns, continue 
to exist in darkness and silence. 

Nothing there can be less than 
twenty-five years old; this is the depot 
of the most ancient relics of my wan- 
dering life; relics of a period passed 
among Pacific isles, in Chile, and af- 
terward on the sands of Senegal, from 
1872 until my arrival in the Orient, 
and my initiation into Islam. 

In boxes of metal, of cardboard, or 
of exotic wood carved for my use long 
ago by the sailors—in humble boxes 
precious to me from having sailed the 
seas with me in the delicious days of 
my poverty and my youth—flowers of 
Polynesia are sleeping, wreaths are 
crumbling which have adorned the 
hair of Tahitians for nocturnal fetes 
by the glimmer of the Southern stars. 

There also may be found knots of 
satin, dainty bookmarks embroidered 
with mottoes, locks of brown or 
blonde hair fastened with pink fav- 
ors; souvenirs of young girls of Val- 
paraiso or Lima, whom I remember 
lithe and pale, hiding behind long 
lashes the play of their black eyes— 
and who may well be young grand- 
mothers to-day, beautiful still, no 
doubt, despite the sly work of time, 
but assuredly metamorphosed, if only 
by the changes of modes and coif- 


OW MANY poor things, care- 
fully arranged, wrapped and 


fures. Who can tell what my impres- 
sion might be, on meeting them again? 
Who knows, after so many years, if 
I should still be interested in the 
pretty enigma of their eyes? 

And the poor little relics, dead and 
mummified in dust, have kept always 
the power of awakening in me mem- 
ories of life and youth—of recalling 
especially the white strands, the 
clouds and breezes of the Pacific. 

Oh, a certain necklace of hibiscus 
flowers tied with strips of reed—what 
images it evokes when it reappears to 
me! Only at intervals of long years 
do I raise its little faded cover, for 
I should be afraid, were it too often 
opened, of letting evaporate its charm, 
and the vague atmosphere of that re- 


gion, which it still keeps. As soon as 
I look upon it, far-away Polynesia re- 
turns to penetrate my soul with its 
mystery, its grand mystery of solitude 
and shadow, which I vainly sought to 
interpret in one of my early books. 
Wind and clouds, a wind strong, regu- 


lar, eternal, as though it were the 
breath of the world—the southern 
trade wind, driving the billows of an 
immense ocean toward islands girdled 
with snowy coral; the whiteness of 
strands beaten by roaring surges, en- 
circling a chaos of mountains and 
darkly silent forests, where are gath- 
ered and confined the clouds swept by 
that trade wind over the desert of 
waters. All this comes back to me, 
and still other things—the swinging 
gait of bare-footed girls; the amber of 
their flesh, the shy, sad caress of théir 
eyes; then their evening songs under 
the tall, slender palm-trees which rus- 
tle at the slightest breath from the sea. 
Many other things come back, inex- 
pressible things, when I look at the 
poor wreath of withered hibiscus flow- 
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ers, which, as the years pass, deposits 
at the bottom of its box a fine layer 
of dust. 

It came to me, this wreath, from a 
young girl, met but once, on a solitary 
seashore, and ardently loved for an 
hour, while there blew upon our 
breasts a breeze humid and warm, as 
though saturated with life. I recall 
how white that shore became in the 
encroaching darkness; the coral, 
crumbling there for centuries, made 
unon it a snowy carpet which rustled 
lightly under our feet. The place un- 
folded infinite lines about us in the 
dusk of evening; it had the mighty 
unity of a scene of primitive epochs, 
and the ocean encircled it with a sov- 
ereign curve. On the water’s surface 
still gleamed in places the last re- 
flections of the dying sun, and against 
a curtain of clouds which shadowed all 
the base of the sky, the ocean’s hori- 
zon was visible in wan light. Back of 
the white beach, upon a gray soil, com- 
menced a dark colonnade ef cocoas— 
the trees of the seashore in these Poly- 
resian archipelagoes. Their verdure, 
their boquets of green plumes, grew so 
high that when walking we saw but 
their ash-colored trunks, too long and 
slender, it seemed, to support in the 
air all those palms; nothing but clus- 
ters of trunks, a forest of giant trunks 
bending in the sea wind like frightful 
reeds, making us seem altogether small 
and negligible beneath the movement 
of things immense. 

The beauty of the young girl, met 
unexpectedly amid this solitude and 
drawn near me by chance, was shining 
savagely under her contracted brows, 
in her fearless, candid eyes. Like 
streams of black lava her straight hair 
fell down her sides; she had an un- 
conscious, exquisite grace of motion, 
with an absolute perfection of form; 
all the original human splendor which 
the people of these isles have con- 
served. And glowing red against the 
clear bronze of her bare throat, I saw 
the wreath of hibiscus flowers, rising 
and falling to the rhythm of a fresh 
and superb life. 

Twilight and gloom, the terrible or 
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desolate aspects of the scene, com- 
bined to unite us the more closely— 
children that we were, children lost 
and alone amid surroundings so grim 
and wild. The dread of darkness, the 
magnificent horror of the place, 
aroused in us that need which every 
soul has for another soul, and—on a 
plane more humble, but, alas, as 
human—that desire which every body 
feels for another body, sweet to caress 
and clasp, to elude the anguish of feel- 
ing itself alone before the mystery 
of impassive things. While Nature 
there showed herself indifferent and 
threatening, we exchanged, we two, 
with all our hearts, in one spontane- 
ous outburst, that almost childlike ten- 
derness which, in the very young, 
mingles with love’s animality an inde- 
scribable something infinitely kind and 
fraternal. In that tenderness there 
was, if one may so call it, a little of 
the universal pity which draws to- 
gether men or animals in hours of in- 
definable anguish. 


When the moment of parting came, 
night had almost fallen—the night 
which, in Polynesian imagination, 
brings beneath the great palms a fear- 
some promenade of tattooed phantoms 
with blue faces. Still beyond, to the 
farthest rim of the sea, shone pale 
gleams which made the waters less 
dark than the veiled sky. In memory 
I see it yet, after so many years, the 
weird light which persisted on the 
horizon that evening. 

She, before taking flight, removed 
her wreath of hibiscus blossoms to 
place it about my neck; then, abruptly 
advancing, stood close, close, gazing 
at me, her brow almost against mine, 
her eyes shining into mine, wide and 
restless. In the strangeness of her 
smile afterward I felt between us, de- 
spite the tenderness exchanged, an 
abyss of incomprehension, as between 
two beings of different species, for- 
ever incapable of understanding one 
another. 

The next day we were to have met 
again at the same hour, but a sudden 
storm raged, a deluge of rain was fall- 
ing: she was not at the rendezvous. 














And on the following morning our 
frigate quitted the island, never to re- 
turn. 
I felt for several days an inexplic- 
able sadness and a tender longing to 
see her—such as one feels sometimes 
for women met and loved in dreams, 
whom there is no hope of finding again 
—since they do not exist. For me, she 
seemed quite as impossible to recover 
as the vision of a dream, for I had 
then no means, poor little midshipman 
that I was, of bringing back a vessel 
to Oceania. Between us two, without 
doubt, something more had sprung up 
than the desire of our young flesh, else 
I should not have had this long heart- 
ache, and should no more remember. 
But it is, above all, that gaze, the in- 
terrogation of that last gaze so close to 
mine—it is that which has engraved in 
my memory the hour and the place, all 
the sublime twilight scene, and the 
pale circle of the horizon. 


THE ETERNAL QUEST. 
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And now, the evocation ended, I 
put it away, for years perhaps, the 
humble wreath in its humble box. It 
is, moreover, an evocation already com 
fused, requiring at this time an effort 
of will to obtain it, for it vanishes 
more and more quickly, that moment 
so furtive, in Time’s swift, infinite 
flight—the moment when these few 
sprays of discolored chaff were living 
flowers of crimson resting on that in- 
nocent, bare bosom. The throat so 
young and beautiful—what is it to-day 
and what are those great, questioning 
eyes? 

And who knows into what hands it 
will fall, to be erushed and _ tossed 
among rubbish, and in what dust it 
will end, this garland which should 
long ago have returned to the soil of 
Oceania, but which my fancy persists 
in keeping in a quasi-existence, with- 
ered and fragile as the existence of 
mummies ? 





THE ETERNAL QUEST 


BY WARREN McCULLOCH 


Why? ‘Twas a dew-drop whisper; 
The daisy raised her head— 
Ere the meadow heard the answer, 

Profaned a careless tread. 


Why? rang the fragile blue-bell. 
As pondered the sturdy oak, 

Who fain would tell the story, 
Came a jagged lightning stroke. 


Why ? from the shaded forest. 
The mountain, in stolid glee, 

Was about to impart its harmony 
When chided by the sea. 


Why? the ocean questioned— 

And the stars, from the azure heig’:t, 
Were twinkling the great secret, 

When the sun flashed on his light. 


Then Time sent forth a courier, 
For aeons, through the sky, 
Vague as the dream of Eternity, 


Came back the echo: Why! 





THE WEBFOOT 


BY ROUBAIX L’ABRIE-RICHEY 


And some bear home the speils of 
wars, 
And some bear home the fame; 
(Play taps, taps, taps), 
And some there be who carry the scars 
That they won in the fighting game; 
(Play taps, taps, taps), 
And some sleep on in the cold, dim 
dawn 
"Neath the eyes of the paling stars. 
(Play taps.) 


T WAS MAY! The sun was shin- 
ing in the clear sky of morning, 
but the blue was daubed with 
white clouds which lifted their 

silvery heads above the horizon. The 
earth was growing warm, and the 
warmth raised the last of April’s 
dampness from the slimy streets and 
boulevards. In the gutters the spar- 
rows were quarreling over straws. In 
the shops and in the houses men and 
women, and even children, were strug- 
gling for money. In the cemeteries 
the lizards came out and sunned them- 
selves upon the gravestones. The 
young grass grew; flowers and weeds 
sprang up in the untrodden places, and 
the squirrels chattered in the trees. 
The parks were full of idle and of mis- 
erable people who had come forth to 
drink in the gladness of spring. 
About the doors of the cheap 
saloons and in the open squares near 
the shops the striking railway em- 
ployees and their sympathizers had be- 
gun to congregate to hurl bitter invec- 
tives at the soldiery, and brickbats at 
the already shattered windows, and so 
renew the struggle of the previous day. 
This was in the years before the army 
adopted the tan, and blue-coated sol- 
diers, singly or in groups, dotted the 
broad, cinder-covered expanse of the 


railroad yards. They were weary from 
the night’s vigil and were impatiently 
walking to and fro, or clicking their 
rifles or sitting upon the fragments of 
some demolished box cars with their 
guns between their knees, waiting to 
be relieved. The morning sun stream- 
ing down turned their brass buttons to 
gold, and streaked their dark weapons 
with silver lines. 

This same sunlight filtered down 
through the dingy windows and fell 
upon the puffy red face of the com- 
manding officer as he sat asleep in his 
chair in an office in the freight depot 
which was being utilized as headquar- 
tere for the regiment. His cap had 
fallen from his head, and lay on the 
dusty floor behind him, revealing his 
shortly cropped, grisly, reddish hair, 
and the little, round, shiny spot about 
the size of a half dollar which had be- 
gun to show upon his crown. Slightly 
obese, he breathed heavily, and his 
breath, escaping through his mouth, 
shot out his stubby mustache and filled 
his round, rubicund cheeks, which 
curved upward from a deeply dented 
chin. The strong light awakened him, 
and he opened his gray, Scotch eyes, 
which would have seemed large had 
not the pads of fat above the lids 
rolled over them, making them appear 
keen and narrow. He awoke with a 
dull headache. He had dined out the 
previous evening, and had returned at 
a very late hour. Yawning and 
stretching himself, he gazed at the cob- 
webbed ceiling before arising from his 
chair, and going and bending over his 
desk, which was littered with papers, 
and, like the whole room, was in great 
disorder. 

He helped himself to a_ liberal 
draught of whiskey from a bottle 
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which he took out of a drawer, to- 
gether with a tin cup, from which he 
drank. These were barely replaced 
when he heard a knock at the door. 
“Come in!” he cried, hoarsely. 

The sergeant entered. His subordi- 
nate was a tall, bony, elderly man, 
who closed the door behind him and 
saluted with those stiff, jerky move- 
ments peculiar to military men, and 
which remind one of puppets or me- 
chanical toys. 

“What have you to report?” asked 
the commanding officer. 

“All quiet, at present. I reported 
to Lieutenant Kelvins before your re- 
turn last evening. The rioters had set 
fire to some ties in the outer yards. My 
men put it out at once. No further 
trouble.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No, sir: only a big mob has gath- 
ered by the park, on the other side, 
where we had the trouble yesterday. 
They’re a desperate crowd.” 

“Well, tell Captain Verdin to give 
’em hell if they start anything. Not 
to relieve anybody from duty. To 
double the guard over by the park and 
around the oil cars. And—see that 
these despatches are sent immedi- 
ately.” 

The commanding officer seated him- 
self once more in the creaking chair, 
and for a quarter of an hour the ser- 
geant stood by and heard the scratch- 
ing of the pen over the paper. At the 
end of that time he turned and handed 
his subordinate three or four sealed 
envelopes. The man took them, 
saluted, and started to go. 

“Another moment,” said his super- 
ior hastily. “I must send a card to 
my wife,” he mumbled, half to him- 
self, and picking up a postal card, 
scribbled a few words upon it. “Drop 
this in the nearest letter box,” he said. 

This time the sergeant saluted and 
departed. 

After he was gone, the officer sat 
for a while with his head thrown back 
and his eyes closed, puffing the smoke 
of a black cigar into the stuffy air of 
the room. Finally he partially unbut- 
toned his muchly-braided coat and 
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drew forth a package done up neatly 
in white tissue paper. This he taid 
upon the soiled blotter of the desk and 
untied the blue ribbon which bound it. 
It contained the photograph of a rav- 
ishingly beautiful woman of about 
twenty-five years. Her hair, which 
showed light in the picture, must have 
been golden. The features were quite 
regular and pleasing, save for the 
mouth, which wore an indescribable 
hardness of expression. Placing the 
photograph upright against some 
books, the man studied the face for a 
long time. 

It was at this woman’s house that 
the commanding officer had spent the 
previous evening, and for this reason 
he had fallen asleep in his chair early 
in the morning, only to awaken with a 
headache from having imbibed 
slightly too much champagne. Now 
he glanced at his watch. It was grow- 
ing late. He kissed the picture, re- 
wrapped it very carefully in the white 
tissue paper, and again placed it in 
his pocket. During the ensuing hour 
he wrote, and at the end of that time 
several sealed envelopes lay beside 
him on the desk; took out the old pen 
from the holder, and replaced it with 
a new one; got some more paper from 
a drawer and was about to recom- 
mence his writing when the door 
opened and a private entered. 

“A despatch from Captain Verdin,” 
he said, saluting awkwardly. 

This common soldier who had just 
entered was a big man, overtopping 
his superior by more than half a head. 
Also, he was young. Perhaps he was 
twenty-one or two, but his shoulders 
were broad and his muscles hard, and 
he had a mouth which was rather 
firmly set. He might have been a 
youthful giant, inspiring terror in these 
about him, except that his big brown 
eyes betrayed his gentleness. He was 
an Oregonian, a rare case of a West- 
erner who had drifted into the barrack 
life of the Eastern States. His com- 
rades called him “The Webfoot.” Hav- 
ing been enlisted but two months, he 
was known to the officers of the regi- 
ment as a “raw recruit.” 
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The commanding officer read the 
despatch. “I must go at once,” he 
said excitedly, “but I must send this 
note. Can you carry it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are a recruit, are you not?” 

“Yes, sir—from Oregon.” 

“Well, you look it. Never carried 
a despatch before, I suppose. No 
matter: you'll do for this well encugh,” 
the officer went on saying half to him- 
self. ‘You'll have to go down through 
that bunch of thugs. Not afraid, are 
you?” he asked, sneeringly. 

“No, sir,” the recruit 
quietly. 

This officer was fond of humiliating 
his inferiors, and never missed a 
chance to tyrannize over the newly en- 
listed. Perhaps this had not at first 
arisen from any badness of heart, but 
he had cherished it as a necessary to 
discipline, and had fallen into this 
habit, which became more chronic 
with his years. This is the vulgar mis- 
take of those in petty authority. He 
wrote a few lines on the paper which 
he had just prepared, and having 
sealed it satisfactorily, handed it to 
the private, saying: “You will be re- 
sponsible for its delivery with your 
life.” And then, being moved by the 
man’s quiet manner, added in a more 
kindly tone of voice, “You will find a 
horse in the freight sheds.” 

The commander emerging from his 
office a little later, saw the recruit rid- 
ing across the yards in the direction 
of the square. 

The name of this recruit was Clarke 
Morrison. This was the first despatch 
that he had ever carried, and being an 
infantryman, it was the first time he 
had ridden in uniform. He felt very 
proud and held himself very straight 
upon his mount. Evidently Fate and 
Chance had been very kind to him 
that a circumstance should arise to 
permit him to fulfill his present mis- 
sion. Amidst all this strife and tur- 
moil; amidst all this war of brother 
upon brother, the joy of spring pene- 
trated his heart as he rode along. He 
heard the birds singing, saw the first 
swallows cutting the clear atmosphere 


replied, 
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with swift wings, and caught the odor 
of the damp earth under the sun. It 
brought back the memory of the 
plowed fields which border the Tuala- 
tin and the flowers which bloom there. 
It brought back, too, the memory of a 
little, yellow-haired girl with freckles 
on her nose who had walked with him 
on the red Yamhill slopes which bend 
down to the Willamette. It was there 
that they had told their love and he 
had confided his longing to become a 
soldier. There, even as children, they 
had walked with bare feet in the wet 
grass when the first warmth of the 
year was touching the hills with green 
and they had heard the larks singing 
in the nearby meadows. 

In those days the blue of a uniform 
had been more dazzling and the brass 
buttons had been brighter, and he 
had not known that all of army life 
is not to stand on dress parade nor to 
go away to foreign shores to vanquish 
strange and distant foes amid the 
blare of bugles and the roll of drums. 
He had little liking for war between 
men of the same mother, but he re- 
solved to be brave and true. The 
lightness of the May lifted his soul, 
and he so forgot his dignity for a 
moment as to break into a merry 
whistle. 

He had reached the park and passed 
the outer guards. Great crowds of 
people had gathered there beneath the 
trees; gaunt, worn, illy-clad women, 
disheveled men and puny, starved 
children. In all his life he thought 
that he had not seen so much restless 
misery. He turned down a side street 
bordered with cheap, garish houses, 
now falling into decay. At a turn- 
ing of the street an angry crowd was 
applauding a speaker who was 
haranguing them from the shoulders of 
his comrades. The people, this insane 
mass of humanity, blocked the way. 
The recruit hesitated. It was here that 
the soldiers and the mob had met on 
the previous afternoon, when the latter 
had left several of their number on the 
pavement. Now the soldier rode 
among them alone. 


An old fruit woman, evidently 
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crazed with grief, rushed out from her 
booth toward this horseman in blue, 
crying: “A soldier, a soldier—they 
killed my son!” 

Several great, bare-throated men 
pressed toward him with anger writ- 
ten on their swarthy, sun-burned faces. 
This sea of humanity closed up and 
around the recruit, and his horse, bar- 
ring him from advance or retreat. For 
the first time the Oregonian felt the 
fear of the multitude gripping his 
heart, but he set his teeth hard. The 
windows of the squalid buildings 
opened above him, and women 
screamed down profane abuse and 
urged the crowd to violence. One of 
the men took hold of the horse’s rein. 

Clarke Morrison looked at this man 
with his big brown eyes. The man 
standing before him was big like him- 
self, young like himself, and like him- 
self, his eyes were brown. They 
might have been brothers. For a mo- 
ment they gazed steadily at one an- 
other. “Let loose of my horse,” said 


the recruit firmly, but without anger. 


The other, who was evidently a 
leader among these people, replied: 
“Hand over the despatches and you 
can go!” 

The mob became as silent as carven 
images in order to hear what these 
two were saying. Greek had met 
Greek. 

“I represent the United States,” 
said the soldier; “let go of my bridle.” 
The other’s hand was slipping from 
the leather strap when a _ missile, 
hurled probably from a_ neighboring 
window, struck the rider upon the 
head. A gash was cut in his forehead. 
The blood ran down about his eye- 
brows and streaked his left cheek. 

At the sight of this blood the mob 
became wild. Cries of “Kill him! 
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Kill him!” rent the soft spring air. 
Ferocious eyes gleamed in the sun- 
light; white teeth, red open mouths 
and pitiless, upturned faces, spread 
out in an undulating ocean about him. 
They were like tigers scenting the first 
odor of gore. The rider reached to- 
ward the holster in the saddle. It was 
empty. These waves of beings sud- 
denly threw themselves upon him with 
the fury of vengeance. The young 
fellow at his horse’s head sprang to- 
ward him. 

The soldier drew his bayonet and 
brought it down with terrible force. 
The workman’s head opened like a 
ripe melon. The doom of the recruit 
was sealed; he would never gaze upon 
the Oregon ranges again, nor hear the 
singing of the morning birds, nor walk 
again in those meadows when the dew 
was on the grass. But he resolved to 
make them buy his young life dearly. 
His weapon was bathed in red, but 
he was overwhelmed with numbers. 

They tore him from his horse. They 
rent his clothes from his body and 
broke his strong young limbs. Could 
the lass with the yellow hair and the 
freckles on her nose have seen him 
then, she would: not have recognized 
her lover in that mass of lifeless, 
bleeding human flesh. 

Down the street the police and his 
comrades were rushing to his rescue, 
but too late. From an inner pocket of 
the soldier’s coat a thoughtful switch- 
man drew forth the despatch. Inside 
the big white envelope, now spotted 
with blood, he found a smaller, dain- 
tier envelope, addressed to a woman. 
He tore it open in haste as he ran. It 
was signed with the commanding offi- 
cer’s name, and read: 

“My dearest—A million kisses. I 
think of you always.” 

















BY EDITH VAN 


UEER THING, this State’s 
evidence proposition, isn’t 
it? You know scientists 
claim that that phase of 

mind goes in waves, like the waves of 
crime; that it’s contagious like the 
spirit that animates a lynch mob.” 

The traveling man turned and re- 
garded his companion speculatively, 
as if inviting comment upon the con- 
fession of the MacNamara brothers, 
which had blazed forth in huge head- 
lines in all the evening papers a few 
days previous. 

Outdoors the rain fell in torrents, 
making the brightly lighted lobby of 
the “Argonaut,” with its numerous 
roaring fireplaces, seem even cozier 
and more cheerful than usual. 

Just then one of the double doors 
was blown open by a gust of wind, 
and the ’bus driver’s voice was heard 
proclaiming: 

“Hotel Argonaut! 
next stop.” 

Without replying to his friend’s ten- 
tative remark, the old doctor rose 
abruptly and hurried to the entrance, 
as if in response to the ’bus driver’s 
peremptory summons. He was met at 
the door by a lone passenger, fol- 
lowed by the driver, burdened with 
baggage. 

Returning to his friend’s surprised 
gaze, Dr. Stone explained somewhat 
sheepishly: “This ’bus brings passen- 
gers from the N. W. Pacific from as 
far north as Eureka. All the old 
Round Valleyans know I live here, and 
when they come to San Francisco, they 
come here to stay and talk over early 
days with me. After the rainy sea- 
son sets in in earnest up there, there 
is not much they can do for awhile, 
and just before Christmas some of the 


‘ 


‘boys’ generally come down for ‘a 
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time.’ None of them have arrived as 
yet, but I look for them on every 
train. 

“But about that State’s evidence 
idea! You know I roughed it a good 
deal in my youth, and when I was 
doctor on the Round Valley Indian 
Reservation, saw a good deal of the 
seamy side of frontier life. I’ve 
helped to patch up a good many dan- 
gerous wounds, saved more than one 
‘bad man’ for the hangman’s noose, 
and what chiefly impressed me, as I 
look back on those days, was the 
amount a man could actually see and 
hear, without being put on the wit- 
ness stand.” 

Pausing abruptly to relight his pipe, 
he stooped to the bed of coals in the 
fireplace, tamped the tobacco down 
carefully with his forefinger, drew a 
meditative puff or two, and went on: 
“This MacNamara case has undoubt- 
edly stirred up the country more than 
anything that has happened for years. 
You remember that when McManigal 
turned State’s evidence there was 
nothing but curses and execrations for 
him; even his wife turned against him, 
and now, when the real criminals, the 
brains of the conspiracy, confess, Mc- 
Manigal’s statement is corroborated at 
every turn. 

“I knew a somewhat similar chain 
of circumstances once, up in Mendo- 
cino County. Since you’ve never been 
there, I’ll explain the lay of the coun- 
try a bit to elucidate my story. Round 
Valley takes its name from its form— 
perfectly round and surrounded by 
high mountains. Between Round Val- 
ley and the Sacramento side of the 
mountains lies a wild, thinly settled 
country, heavily timbered, and but 
little traveled.. In early days when 
‘free grass’ was a reality and gov- 
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ernment land to be had for the asking, 
men originally possessed of small 
bands of cattle speedily increased 
their herds by ‘rustling.’ Stock be- 
longing to the Sacramento settlers dis- 
appeared in a night, and with changed 


brands and cut over ear marks, made | 


their appearance on the Mendocino 
ranges. Similarly, Mendocino County 
cattle worked their way over pre- 
cipitous trails and ridges, and found 
a ready market on the Sacramento 
side. Those were wild days, and the 
boldest rustlers, most daring riders 
and surest shots prospered the fastest. 

“But, like all practiced criminals, 
the bunch I have in mind became fin- 
ally too open and careless, and were 
caught redhanded in the act of trans- 
ferring some six hundred sheep from 
the Eden Valley ranges to pastures 
unknown. 

“The trial was held in the old red 
brick court house at Ukiah. Witnesses 
were subpoenaed from all over the 
country, and  spectators—why, the 
place couldn’t hold them all. The de- 
fendants, of course, were disarmed, 
but they were the only ones. A man 
wore his gun in those days as natu- 
rally as he wore his hat, and could 
have dispensed with his tooth brush 
far more easily. 

“T think there were eight men held 
to answer for the sheep stealing, but 
I remember the names of only three— 
Simonin and the two Gaudens boys. 
Simonin, or ‘Cinnamon,’ as he was 
called, was a Canadian, a ‘squaw man,’ 
and was, for some reason, looked upon 
with suspicion by the rest of the gang 
—only the two Gaudens boys were 
friendly, and that because they were 
in love with his girl. 

“She was there at the trial, too— 
dark, piquant and slender, as these 
half-breeds are: she looked more like 
some of her old French ‘voyageur’ an- 
cestors than the Digger squaw she 
really was. She was a natural co- 
quette, too. 

“Summoned by the defense as a wit- 
ness, in a desperate effort to prove an 
alibi for the younger Gaudens; at least 
she seemed utterly unconcerned at the 
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gravity of her lovers’ situation, but sat 
idly twisting a red ribbon in and out 
of her fingers, and casting occasional 
mischievous, impartial glances at the 
prisoners. Old ‘Cinnamon’ was ob- 
viously uneasy. His long, yellow face 
seemed to grow momentarily thinner 
and sallower, and he swallowed con- 
vulsively at intervals. The younger 
Gaudens sat close to Laurence, his 
eyes fixed on him imploringly, Lau- 
rence’s hand clutched tightly in both 
his own. 

“Like the other five, Laurence faced 
the crowded court room with imper- 
turbability. He ran over the counte- 
nances of his mates with satisfaction. 
They were all safe—their game was 
played, and they were ‘standing pat.’ 
No lawyer would make much out of 
them, but ‘Cinnamon’—would he, 
could he be trusted? 

“The answer came soon. Court was 
called and the clerk droned through 
the reading of the formal charges. 
When his voice died away, the scrap- 
ing of a wooden chair was heard, and 
old ‘Cinnamon’ stumbled unsteadily to 
his feet. 

“The evidence was all in on both 
sides, after a bitterly contested trial, 
and it only remained for the judge to 
pronounce sentence. 

“Court procedure was less rigid in 
those days than it is now, and leaning 
forward, in tones that would tempt 
confidence from a_ tombstone, old 
Judge Weatherly said persuasively: 
“Did you wish to say something, Mr. 
Simonin ?” 

“In a dazed manner old ‘Cinnamon’ 
quavered out: ‘Your Honor, I wish to 
turn State’s evidence.’ Here his wan- 
dering gaze was caught by the stern 
look of Laurence Gaudens. Jumping 
hastily to his feet, Gaudens_ cried: 
‘Your Honor, may I speak?’ The 
Judge, nonplussed, murmured some- 
thing about Simonin not being through. 
Gaudens looked old ‘Cinnamon’ 
blackly in the eyes, and said, curtly: 
‘He is through, Your Honor.’ Passing 
around the low railing which separated 
the prisoners from the audience, Gau- 
dens reached a large, old-fashioned 
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water bucket, and took down the dip- 
per that hung beside it. He filled it 
carefully, and carrying it so as not to 
spill a drop, he went straight to 
Simonin’s side: ‘Have a drink—you 
might choke,’ he said. ‘Cinnamon’ 
drank greedily, and handed the dipper 
back with a queer appealing look at 
Gaudens, who flung up his head and 
looked at them all in proud defiance. 
‘Your Honor,’ he began, ‘my friend 
here is an old man, and sometimes 
gets confused. These men are inno- 
cent. I alone am guilty, and ask only 
that I may be sentenced as speedily 
as possible.’ 

“It was as brave a thing as I ever 
saw done. There were his ‘pals’ all 
going to go free; the traitor who would 
have betrayed him, and his brother; 
there was his girl, or his brother’s girl, 
he didn’t know which, all spared sor- 
row by his self-sacrifice, and he to 
bear the brunt of it all.” 

The doctor stopped abruptly, and 
busied himself poking the fire. 
“Well,” demanded his friend, after a 
pause of more than ordinary length, 
“what did they give him? San Quen- 
tin, I suppose ?” 

“Eleven years was what he got, and 
that, with good conduct, credits and 
his heroic conduct during a fire at the 
prison, got him pardoned out at nine. 

“The rest all came free. His con- 
fession absolved them, and the prose- 
cution could not prove that they knew 
the sheep were stolen. They were 
merely hired to drive the sheep from 
a point on the old government trail, 
they said, and the State couldn’t 
prove the contrary.”— 

“What became of Gaudens finally? 
Well, when he got out, he naturally 
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struck out for the Valley. There was 
where his folks lived, but the old wo- 
man was dead and the old man was 
childish—and the brother, well, he’d 
married the ‘Cinnamon’ girl, and Lau- 
rence never knew it. 

“Rode right in on them, but he rode 
out again very soon, and came on 
down to the ‘Palm’ to set up the drinks 
for the boys. They all crowded around 
and seemed glad to see him, and 
talked about the weather and every- 
thing but what was uppermost in their 
minds, until one, that was a little big- 
ger fool than the rest, said: ‘Seen 
‘Cinnamon’ yet, Gaudens?’ His eyes 
snapped, but he answered quietly: 
‘No, but I must hunt him up before I 
leave for the hills.’ 

“He stayed awhile and visited with 
the boys. He seemed pathetically 
glad to get home, but finally left, say- 
ing he had to get up early, and prom- 
ised to meet us all next day. 

“His road lay straight down the 
Valley, but he turned off at the old 
‘Soldier Quarters’ where Simonin 
lived alone since his Mahala died. 

“Next day the posse tracked his 
horse to ‘Cinnamon’s’ front gate, and 
figured that he must have called the 
old man out and shot him. Then he 
rode on over to the Sacramento side, 
and kept on going until he got to Ne- 


vada. He’s there still, and doing 
well.” 

“But didn’t the authorities take it 
up?” 


“Well, the Sheriff did come up from 
Ukiah, four days later, but it had 
rained and the tracks were so muddled 
up you couldn’t tell one from another. 
Public sentiment was pretty strong 
acainst State’s evidence. anvwav.” 























A LETTER AND A LIFE 


BY NELLIE F. JOLLY 


OU MUST write to her, 
Tom,” Amarett was saying. 
“Please send a letter right 


away. Surely your mother 
will not refuse forgiveness.” 

“TI know it would seem so, Amarett. 
But think how I left the old home 
three years ago.” : 

“And would you wrong her still 
more deeply by letting her wait an- 
other day, Tom?” 

A small hand rested on the young 
man’s arm. It was trembling now, and 
his brown eyes looked wistfully into 
the sweet, up-turned face. 

“No, Amarett,” came the resolute 
reply, “and if you'll help me I will 
write to-night. The stage will stop 
here to-morrow, and mother will have 
the letter next week. It seems as 
though my happiness would be com- 
plete if I knew that mother still loved 
and forgave. But the boys are com- 
ing with the teams and I must be off.” 
And Tom left his sweetheart by the 
river bridge. 

The winter was passing. A dismal 
winter it had been in the lumber camp 
where thirty men had worked and 
wished the days away. Tom Sherwood 
had been busier than any of the rest. 
He could hardly understand himself— 
how he had changed from the wild, 
reckless way to the sober, industrious 
life. It had been the old, sad story 
with Tom, of parents misunderstand- 
ing the strong, wilful nature—a stern 
father, a weak, fond mother, harsh 
words, tears, anger—and the boy had 
gone out from the old home into the 
great West, “where he would have 
room to do as he pleased.” And Tom 
found room for the wild, free life. 
Then came dark days and—the lumber 
camp. 

He was always a fortunate fellow, 


and was dubbed by the boys “Tom 
Luck.” Everybody liked him, too, but 
no one knew his history, and of all the 
past not a word ever escaped his lips. 
In fact there were a good many se- 
crets hidden away in Black Valley. 
Only to Amarett had he confided the 
whole truth. And this time the boys 
were almost jealous of Tom’s luck, for 
Amarett was the contractor’s daughter. 
And, oh, how her love had changed 
him, and for once, too, he was un- 
derstood! 

So the letter was written and sent 
away on its mission of reconciliation. 

3 ok * 


It had been raining hard, one of 
those March rains that chill and choke. 
Black Valley had never seen a blacker 
night, and the earth was’ like a great 
sponge beneath the feet. It was a 
dreary time, too, for work had been 
suspended, and even the usual pas- 
times were unthought of. Tom was 
sick—very sick. For several days he 
had lain battling with the terrible fever 
that seemed determined to conquer its 
strong, young victim. Dr. Satterlee 
had hardly left the sick room. The 
doctor was soft-voiced, kind-hearted, 
but silent as the grave. 

Though Tom had every comfort he 
grew steadily worse. Even Amarett’s 
hand and voice could not stay the 
fever. She was pale and weary as she 
went to the window and looked out up- 
on the deepening shadows as _ they 
closed over the sky that seemed to 
send her nothing but rain. She could 
see the men scattered about in groups, 
talking in hushed voices. She turned 
and sat by the sufferer, taking Tom’s 
burning hands between her moist 
palms. For two days he had called for 
his mother and begged for her for- 
giveness. To-night he was asking for 
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the letter that must come in answer to 
his. 

“Surely it was time the letter came,’ 
he said, “and surely mother would 
send just a word to say she had for- 
given.” 

And so the fever burned and wasted 
through the long night, and to Ama- 
rett it seemed it had almost run its 
course. At last the doctor prevailed 
upon her to rest, and she was soon toss- 
ing in a troubled sleep—trying to carry 
a letter to Tom and never able to reach 
him—and waking only to realize her 
helplessness. She lay for awhile in 
deep thought. If there was only some 
one to send to Arson for the mail! It 
‘was fifteen miles, and for two weeks 
the stage had been unable to make the 
trip. The steady downpour had swollen 
the creeks until they appeared to be 
rivers. Not a man in the camp would 
undertake the ride. But Tom’s mother 
must surely have written. 

Rising, she passed to the door. The 
sun suddenly shone out with dazzling 
brightness on the great ponds of water. 
Dr. Satterlee joined her, and watched 
for a moment the pale, resolute face. 

“Amarett, I’ve done my best for 
Tom. There will be a change before 
another twenty-four hours pass. I 
think it will come about midnight.” 
Then he added in a husky voice: “I 
only wish we had the letter he is ask- 
ing for and could give it to him when 
he wakes.” 

Together they returned to the sick 
room. It was eleven o’clock. The 
sufferer was still moaning of mother 
and the letter. The girl bent over the 
couch for one long moment, then went 
quietly to her room. In a few moments 
she reappeared. Going directly to the 
stables, she took from a peg a strong, 
new saddle and fastened it securely 
upon her waiting horse. 

“Do you think we can make this aw- 
ful ride, Lady? We must, Lady,” she 
said. “We must bring Tom the letter 


or he will die!” 

Some strong cord and a tin box were 
placed in the saddle bag. Amarett 
led her horse out and called her young 
brother. 
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“Willis, if I am not’ here by six 
o'clock, give this to Dr. Satterlee,” and 
she handed him a sealed envelope. 

“Amarett, you don’t mean F 
But she kissed him hastily, sprang to 
the saddle, and Lady galloped down 
the valley road. 

For two miles across the clearing the 
way was quite passable; then came the 
Marmeton River. It was swollen from 
bank to bank; the current was swift, 
and pieces of fallen timber were float- 
ing down. Amarett shuddered as 
Lady’s feet bounded over the rude 
bridge, for it shook badly. A little 
way on, and they disappeared in the 
woods, where but a narrow road had 
been cut. Here Lady was obliged to 
pick her way along as best she could, 
sometimes galloping as they reached 
a knoll, then plowing bravely through 
the ponds, and avoiding gullies and 
washouts. 

Amarett scarcely noticed things as 
she passed. Suddenly Lady gave a 
start, then almost stopped. There was 
nothing to be seen but a few smoking 
coals by a large stone. 

“Some tramp’s fire,” she thought, 
and with an encouraging word to Lady 
pushed on. 

The wind rose and it began to rain, 
but the girl’s thoughts were back in 
the sick room. And if the letter should 
fail to be at the office! A sickening 
fear almost overcame her. 

The afternoon wore rapidly away. 
The road had never seemed so long 
before, though she had been over it 
many times. At last she emerged from 
the woods, and after a short gallop 
plunged into the ford. Amarett had 
always enjoyed this, but to-day her 
tired horse struggled, and the cold 
water chilled. But Lady was game, 
and soon they were dashing along the 
last two miles toward Arson. 

The girl’s unusual appearance as 
she dismounted at the office caused no 
little surprise on the part of the by- 
standers, and as she asked for the mail 
the postmaster stared at her in utter 
amazement. “You’re a brave girl, all 
right, Amarett. Here are several for 
your father, one for Tom Sherwood, 
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and one for Dr. Satterlee. They have 
been waiting several days.” 

Amarett secured them in the tin box. 
A moment more and she was in the 
saddle. 

“Wait till morning, Amarett. I’m 
afraid you can’t make the trip to- 
night,” urged the postmaster. 

“No, I must go. My horse is strong 
and I’m not afraid.” And she was off 
while the anxious old man watched 
her out of sight. 

“We must make the most of the 
clearing, Lady, for it’s going to be 
dark early to-night. Oh, be strong 
and carry me home to Tom before he 
wakes!” 

She leaned forward and patted the 
horse’s neck. Lady quickened her 
pace, and in a very short time they 
were crossing the ford. The water 
was rising. It was hard to keep 
Lady’s head up stream. But soon they 
were climbing the steep, slippery bank 
on the other side. Just then a rift 
in the clouds let through a last gleam 
from the setting sun, and Amarett 
lifted her heart heavenward. To be 
overtaken by night in the dense for- 
est, alone and  unprotected—the 
thought was terrible. 

Night came on steadily, and the 
cold rain seemed pitiless. Amarett 


hoped and wept alternately, as she 
realized her perilous position, and that 
perhaps the message would be too 
late. 


The darkness was intense, and 
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only the dimmest outline of the tree- 
tops was discernible. Slowly the 
miles between them and camp grew 
less. They passed a landmark by 
which Amarett knew they were but a 
short distance from the clearing, when 
Lady stopped short, then sprang to 
one side, almost unseating her rider. 
A dark form snatched at the bridle 
rein. 

The frightened girl loosened the 
rein, and Lady bounded forward, at 
the same time striking down the as- 
sailant. Curses and shouts warned 
Amarett that she was pursued. The 
horse soon gained on her, for Lady 
was wearing out. They dashed out of 
the woods, and the form of horse and 
rider were relieved against the hori- 
zon. One more effort and Lady 
gained the bridge. It shook threaten- 
ingly, but in a few bounds they were 
safely across. 

How she rode those last two miles 
Amarett never knew; but she dimly 
recalled being carried into the cottage, 
that her father sobbed, and Dr. Sat- 
terlee said she had come just in time. 

And Tom awoke. “Has the letter 
come P” 

“Yes, Tom, it’s right here. And it’s 
all right, too, my boy, for your mother 
forgives and wants you to bring Ama- 
rett home with you,” the doctor said. 

And Tom closed his eyes and re- 
peated the word with his old, usual 
strength: “Forgiven!” 





FINALITY 


BY GRACE E. DOUD 


A wearied heart the pulse grown slow and faint 
With the futile longings of empty years; 
And a soul resigned to love’s denial 
With its dreary weight of unshed tears. 


The voice of youth’s vain calling, 
A dirge in the barren boughs, 
And the light of life’s fair promise, 


A settled gloom on aching brows. 











she had come to call the “anx- 

ious seat” in the outer office, 

holding her trembling hands very 
tight together. The boy who had 
taken her card to the editor of “The 
Scribbler” seemed to be tarrying a 
lang time. Did it bode good, she won- 
dered, or ill? Was it possible that a 
check was being made out—or were 
they merely searching for her manu- 
script, and presently, would the boy 
appear carrying a long envelope? 
When he did return, she gave a gasp 
of relief, for his hands were empty. 

“Mr. Hartwell will see you,” he told 
Miss Irving, holding open the door 
leading to the editor’s office. 

Mr. Hartwell greeted the girl pleas- 
antly, and motioned to a chair beside 
his desk. In a second her anxious 
eyes detected her own manuscript 
lying before him. 

“I really wish we could use this, 
Miss Irving,” he began, “for it is a 
very interesting article; but it is a 
trifle out of our line, besides being too 
long. I see, too, that you have no 
pictures.” 

“T think I told you I feared I could 
not get the pictures just yet,” Isabel 
answered; somewhat to her own sur- 
prise her voice was almost as steady 
as usual—it didn’t even quiver. 
“Would you take it if the pictures 
were to be had?” 

He shook his head dissentingly. 
“As I said, it is really too long for us, 
though it is a good article as it stands, 
and, for that reason, I wouldn’t advise 
you to cut it. See here, Miss Irving, 
what I really wanted to see you for 
was to ask why you don’t write fic- 
tion? I am certain it is your real line, 
rather than work of this sort,” tapping 
the manuscript he held in his hand. 
“You know, good fiction always has 
a market, and a far wider one than 
special articles, such as you have been 
doing. Here I am, probably only one 
of many editors in the same plight, at 
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my very wits’ end to get clever, read- 
able stories, good enough to pay good 
prices for, though not necessarily 
works of genius; just stories dealing 
with real people, and not with pup- 
pets. I want them realistic, but not 
sensational; natural, and, therefore, 
to the highest degree dramatic—for, in 
the last analysis, nothing is so dra- 
matic as real life. In short, good, 
human stories, told in a human way. 
Why not try it? I am convinced it 
is more your kind of thing than this.” 
He thrust the rejected contribution 
in an envelope and held it out to her. 

“It never has seemed to me that 
fiction was in my line,” Isabel an- 
swered. This time her voice sounded 
hard and strained in her own ears, 
from the constraint she was putting 
on herself. (“I must not cry here,” 
she whispered, inwardly, “though it is 
very hard not to do it—when I’m so 
disappointed.”) 

“Well, I think it is,” the editor as- 
serted decidedly. “If I did not, I cer- 
tainly should not take ten minutes on 
one of my very busy days to impress 
my conviction on you. You take my 
advice and let me see the result.” He 
held out his hand as she rose. “I’m 
sorry we could not use this article, but 
better luck next time,” and he smiled 
a kind farewell. 

Miss Irving stumbled a little in the 
dark hall leading to the elevator. There 
was an odd sort of film before her 
eyes, and her mind seemed, for the 
moment, a blank slate, wiped clean 
by dread. What was she going to say 
to her landlady who, but that morn- 
ing, had said in a tone of finality: 

“I must have some money to-day, 
Miss Irving.” - 

“So must I,” Isabel reflected, dole- 
fully. “I have—let me see, just fif- 
teen cents, and that, apparently, must 
provide me with food for an indefinite 
period. Oh, dear, why did I count so 
on selling this article?” She crum- 
pled it into her bag with a vicious 

















“It only makes it so much 


jerk. 
worse, now that I haven’t. What— 
what—am I going to do?” 

The sunshiny glitter of Fifth ave- 
nue’s swiftly moving throngs did not 
seem to afford any solution for such a 


problem. Mechanically the girl 
turned her steps homeward, for sud- 
denly, the crisp air had in it a bitter 
chill. 

“Now, let me be sensible,” she ad- 
monished herself, when she had 
climbed the four long flights of stairs 
leading to her attic room. “What can 
I do? Here I am in a strange city, 
without money—without any friends 
to whom I can go for help, and in mo- 
mentary dread of being put out, for, 
Heavens! I owe Mrs. Stillman twenty 
dollars!’ And I’m told to ‘write fic- 
tion.” She gave a dreary little laugh, 
ending in a sob. “Fiction about— 
what was it Mr. Hartwell said? ‘Real 
people;’ ‘natural, dramatic but not sen- 
sational.’ At this very moment I ver- 
ily believe I could write an epic of 
tragedy—only it surely wouldn’t sell.” 

She rested her tired head on her 
hand. Suddenly it was lifted, and her 
eyes shone bright with the joy of an 
inspiration. 

“I wonder—I wonder if I could?” 
she murmured. “Anyhow, I’m going 
to try,” and reaching for a pad and 
pencil, she began to write. 

An hour passed and then two others 
—yet she wrote on. The sun gave a 
parting beam, as if to encourage her, 
before he slipped down behind the 
tall houses, leaving the tiny room 
chilly and dark, so dark that Isabel 
had to pause, momentarily, to light 
the flickering gas jet; then she wrote 
again, totally oblivious to mere bod- 
ily discomfort. 

For it was her own story she was 
transcribing. The story of her inborn 
ambition to write, her ceaseless en- 
deavors, her infrequent little successes 
—the mere memory of which only 
served to intensify the bitterness of 
the present. It was a story but too 
pitifully frequent, yet, in some way, 
as she wrote it, it became a graphic, 
vital presentation of something that 
was 1 ar to being a tragedy. Each 
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character in this little drama of the 
commonplace, stood out, clear and 
distinct, from its sombre background 
of “what might be,” touched with the 
wand of true life. They were all there, 
the employers from whom she could 
not obtain employment; those who 
had put her off with ungracious re- 
fusals or kind futilities; and there, 
too, like a sinister shadow, was the 
landlady, whose demand for the 
money it was so impossible to give, 
had seemed to Isabel like the culmi- 
nating point of all her wretchedness. 

When the last page was finished, 
her fingers were numb with cold and 
fatigue. Outside the window night 
had drawn a black velvet curtain over 
the sky, fastened, here and there, with 
gold stars. Aching with a weariness 
so great as to make her forget the 
pangs of hunger, Isabel crept into bed 
and fell asleep. 

It was very early when she awoke 
the next morning. A curious sense 
that something unpleasant had oc- 
curred was the first thing that pre- 
sented itself to her mind, and she lay, 
for a few moments, collecting her 
thoughts. Slowly it all came back; 
the manuscript which had cost her so 
much thought and pains, on which, 
too, she had built such bright hopes, 
was rejected, and the editor of ‘The 
Scribbler” had told her “to write 
fiction.” 

“Probably it will seem like fiction— 
and that of the worst sort, by the 
bright light of day,” she muttered, 
scrambling out of bed and catching 
up the sheets she had written the 
night before. Standing close to the 
high window, she read it—first with 
a eurious terror, then with an equally 
curious and, somehow, quite impe:- 
sonal amazement. 

“Why, it’s good!” she almost cried 
aloud, in her exultation. ‘Even if I 
did write it myself, it’s good. Now, 
how shall I ever be able to get it 
typed!” 

She dressed rapidly, her mind 
searching busily for an answer to this 
problem; but none came, and putting 
the manuscript in her handbag, she 
crept softky down the long flights of 
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stairs, deeply grateful that Nemesis, 
taking for the moment her landlady’s 
shape, had not barred her exit. 

The tiny restaurant where she was 
wont to breakfast was near, and on 
her way there, her mind still cease- 
lessly pursued visions, possible and 
impossible, for reducing her work to 


typewriting. 
“Oh, joy! I’ve got it!” wuncon- 
sciously Miss Irving spoke aloud, 


causing the waitress who, at that mo- 
ment, was placing before her the 
modest order of coffee and rolls to 
jump so violently that she almost up- 
set the tray. 

It was nearly two in the afternoon of 
this same day when Isabel, now very 
weary, indeed, again sought “The 
Scribbler’s” editor. 

“Will you say I have a fiction story 
I would like to speak to him about,” 
she said, as she handed the boy her 
card. 

“He’s out to lunch,” that personage 
replied, loftily; then, perhaps, struck 
by the disappointment visible in his 
hearer’s face, he volunteered, “but he 
‘will be back soon now—he’s always 
‘back by half-past two. Do you want 
‘to wait P” 

Isabel said she did. She took up a 
magazine and tried to read, but the 
letters seemed to dance up and down 
in a strange way before her eyes. So 
she sat still, her eyes closed, with an 
exhaustion no less mental than phy- 
‘sical. 

Again the voice of the boy—this 
time it seemed to come from an ex- 
traordinary distance, made the parrot- 
like announcement: 

“Mr. Hartwell will see you,” and 
Isabel found herself propelling oddly 
unwilling feet into the inner room and 
forcing herself, as if in a dream, to 
reply to the editor’s greeting. 

“Philip tells me you said you had 
a fiction story you wished to see me 
about. Is it yourown?” She nodded. 
“Well, certainly you lost no time in 
following my advice. Have you it 
with you?” 

“Yes.” She drew a neatly typed 


manuscript from her bag as she spoke. 
“And oh, Mr. Hartwell,” she added, 
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imploringly, “will you do me a great 
favor? Will you read it, please— 
right now?” 

“Read it now?” He glanced at her 
keenly. “Why, certainly, if you wish 
it. I suppose you want an immediate 
judgment on your maiden effort,” he 
went on, with a half-quizzical smile. 
“It seems to be a good, clean copy, 
so you won’t be kept in suspense so 
very long.” 

All the rest of her life Isabel Irving 
will remember the exact shape of the 
chimney, visible through the office 
window, for her gaze was glued to it 
all the while Mr. Hartwell was quickly 
turning page after page. When the 
last word was read: 

“Miss Irving, I congratulate you,” he 
said, cordially; ‘no less than my own 
judgment. I knew fiction was your 
forte. It is an exceedingly good little 
story: natural, human, just the sort of 
thing we want. We’ll send you a 
check for——” 

“Wait just a minute, Mr. Hartwell. 
I—I don’t quite understand.” Try as 
she would, Isabel could not keep a 
tremble out of her voice. “You say 
you like this—er—fiction story? That 
you will accept it?” 

“TI certainly did say just that; and 
I was going to add that we would 
pa a 





Miss Irving put two shaking hands 
on the arms of the chair to steady 
herself, as she whispered brokenly: 
“T can’t let you take it that way, for 
it isn’t—fiction—at all, Mr. Hartwell. 
It’s just all irue—the story of what 
I’ve tried to do—and failed. I cannot 
let you take it under a misapprehen- 
sion.” Her voice ceased for a moment 
—then she finished bravely: “You 
told me yesterday that ‘in the last 
analysis, nothing was so dramatic as 
life.’ When I got home I remembered 
that, and made up my mind to see if 
I could make a story out of the only 
material I had on hand: my own strug- 
gle and failure. So, you see, it is not 
‘fiction’ at all.” 

“Then,” the editor’s voice was un- 
wontedly gentle, “it’s better still, for 
it is honest truth. No matter what you 
call it, my dear Miss Irving, it does 











not make it a less good story nor make 
me change my mind about our want- 
ing it. Now I’d like to ask you a 
question or two while the boy is get- 
ting a check cashed—for it is our cus- 
tom to pay on acceptance—and this 
story is accepted now.” He rang for 
the boy, and said a few hurried words 
in a low tone, then turning back to 
Isabel : 

“Do I understand,” he asked, “that 
you know shorthand and have tried to 
obtain a position as secretary?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hartwell, I do, and I 
tried, oh, ever so many places—but 
every one wanted a person with ex- 
perience.” : 

“And you use a typewriter, I pre- 
sume?” Isabel assented. “You wrote 
this yourself? May I ask if you own 
a machine ?” 

“No—I ” Isabel’s smile was 
like a glint of sunshine on a showery 
day. “I guess I had better tell you 
the last experience I had—one I didn’t 
put into the story,” she confessed. 
“You see, I did this,” pointing to the 
manuscript, “yesterday afternoon and 
evening—that is, I wrote by hand. I 
couldn’t type it then, because—last 
week—the company from whom I’d 
been buying a machine took it away. 
I’m sure I don’t. blame them. I hadn’t 
paid anything on it for, oh, for weeks. 
You see, I hadn’t anything to pay! 
This morning it occurred to me, quite 
suddenly, that I could go to the com- 
pany’s offices and ask to be allowed 
to practice on one of the machines in 
their employment bureau; and that’s 
the way I copied this story.” 

Mr. Hartwell laughed outright. 
“Which machine was it?” he inquired. 

“The same as the one you have here 
—the Blank.” 

“T see.” He was still smiling a lit- 
tle. ‘Well, Miss Irving, I am glad 
you use this machine, for I want you 
to consider becoming my secretary. 
We are putting in several new depart- 
ments, and I need some one to take a 
good deal of the routine work off my 
hands; in addition, you would have 
some writing to do for the magazine, 
and, of course, be free to do other 
work. What do you say; or, would 
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you rather have a little time to con- 
sider it? Suppose you think the 
proposition over and let me know to- 
morrow morning. Ah, Philip, you got 
the check cashed, alright, did you?” 
He took some bills from the boy and 
counted them into Isabel’s hand. “By 
the way, I wonder if you would object 
to adding a couple of paragraphs to 
your story, telling about the way you 
got it typed?” He gave a reminiscent 
chuckle; “and will you pardon my 
asking such a personal question, but 
are you not from the West?” 

“Yes, from California.” The girl’s 
smile was all sunshine now. “I have 
been in New York only a few months, 
and home has seemed—oh, so far 
away; but now ” She paused to 
force back the tears of purest joy that 
were going to make her voice shake 
again. 

“Now,” Mr. Hartwell continued for 
her (he didn’t speak like an editor— 
just like one human being to another), 
“it will all be different, for you have 
proved your right to be considered one 
of the Californians who are showing 
to some of us New Yorkers the way 
to succeed—since every one of you 
seem to have the ‘why of true suc- 
cess;’ that something which makes 
you go on, even when failure lurks 
about to stare you in the face; if you 
hadn’t had it, you never could have 
written this story—because you would 
not have seen it was a story to write. 
And so, for this reason, I think you 
are on your way to become one of 
New York’s successful Californians. 
Good-bye,” he gave her a_ hearty 
handshake, “and come to see me again 
to-morrow morning and let me know 
your decision in the matter which we 
spoke of.” 

“Ts this really J, I wonder? It seems 
as if I ought to pinch myself to find 
out,” Miss Irving thought as she 
waited for the elevator in the dim little 
hall. “What was it he said: ‘Failure 
is the why of true success.’ Do these 
bills,” she clasped them close with a 
happy smile, “mean that I may really 
think about that? No, not yet; the 
first thing to think about just now is— 
luncheon!” 











ATE ONE afternoon in Sep- 
tember I reached the cabin 
of Dave Morrison, in a cove 
of the Kentucky Mountains. 
The family consisted of father, mother 
and three small children, and there 
were many comforts about the place. 
Morrison was an industrious, hard- 
working man, and one of unusual in- 
telligence for a mountaineer, and the 
wife and the children were far above 
the average. They extended a right 
royal welcome, and we had been visit- 
ing away for two hours when a wo- 
man rode up on a mule. The beast was 
badly blown and wet with perspira- 
tion, and the woman must have come 
with important news. Now was de- 
veloped a trait peculiar to all the 
Southern mountaineers. They are 
game to a man—and woman. They 
are the coolest people in the face of 
danger that one ever saw. 

“Howdy, Dave!” queried the wo- 
man, as she drew rein at the door, and 
as Mrs. Morrison appeared she added: 
“And howdy, Martha?” 

Both answered that they were well, 
and Dave inquired: 

“How are all you ’uns, Tal?” 

“All able to dig, thankee, Dave.” 

“Rye and taters turnin’ out well?” 

“Reckon they be, what little we’ve 
got; but barks and roots pay better. 
Chilling any this fall, Martha?” 

“Not a bit, Tal.” 

“Haven’t heard from them ‘uns, I 
reckon?” queried Morrison, after a 
long pause, during which the two wo- 
men tried to size me up. 

“Mebbe. Who may he ’un be?” 

“Stranger from the no’th P” 

“Sartin ?” 

“I’m shore.” 

“Will he back with ye?” (Stand 
to your back in case of trouble.) 

“Haven’t mentioned, but I reckon.” 

“Well, then, they ’uns is comin’ up 
to-night to put on the hickory.” 

“Hu! Who said it?” 


“Heard it at the corners. It’s shore 


Butler is gwine to lead ’em. Are ye 
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prepared to meet ’em proper, Dave?” 

“Reckon.” 

“And Martha?” 

“She ’un is prepared.” 

“Well, then, that’s all I’ve got to 
say. Hope you'll hurt they ‘uns till 
they’ll behave themselves. Good-bye, 
Dave Good-bye, Martha.” 

She was off with that. I had a dim 
suspicion of what was meant, but the 
coolness of the two puzzled me. When 
she was out of sight I asked: 

“Ts it trouble?” 

“Stranger,” replied Morrison, as he 
pulled a twig off a bush and bit at it, 
“I’ve been warned away.” 

“How—why P” 

“Took sides with the Odells against 
the Butlers, and the Butlers has 
warned me to leave.” 

‘“And as you have refused to go, 
they are coming to take you out and 
switch you?” 

“Exactly—if they kin!” 

“And they are coming to-night?” 

“T reckon.” 

“And you-—” 

“T shall be ready.” 

We sat in silence for a moment. I 
looked at Mrs. Morrison, but she was 
sewing away and trotting her foot as 
placidly as if danger was at the other 
end of the world. The children soon 
began a game of tag, and the husband 
whistled softly as he switched the twig 
over the ground. 

“By George; but you take it 
coolly!” I exclaimed, as I noted every- 
thing. 

“Stranger,” answered Morrison, as 
he turned to me, “I need somebody to 
back with me to-night. This ain’t 
your fuss. You don’t know the Odells 
from the Butlers. “‘Deed, you may 
have stayed with an Odell last night. 
You don’t want to mix in, and get—” 

“I don’t want to kill or be killed, 
but can’t I help you some other way?” 

“You kin. You ’un is alright. Mar- 
tha, I know he ’un was?” 

“Glad on’t,” she briefly replied, not 
even looking up from her knittine-. 
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Morrison took the whole matter as 
coolly as if it were a business trans- 
action. There was only one way by 


which his cabin could be approached. 


It was arranged that I should secrete 
myself in the cowshed on the one hand 
and his wife in the smoke-house on 
the other, and at the proper moment 
this flank fire would have its effect. 
He was to hold the house, and he was 
the only one who was to shoot to kill. 
As he said, it wasn’t my fuss, but it 
wasn’t human nature to leave him to 
fight a mob alone. When all had been 
arranged we went in to supper, and 
after the meal a double-barreled shot- 
gun was got down and loaded for the 
wife. The husband had his army mus- 
ket, which he loaded with buckshot, 
and I had my revolver as a weapon. 
As we finished our preparations and 
sat down on the doorstep, the wife 
carelessly inquired of her husband: 
“Gwine to shoot to kill, Dave?” 

“Reckon I.orter,” he replied. 

“And me?” 

“That’s according. 
have to.” 

“And the stranger?” 

“Oh, he’ll fire high.” 

“Pap, kain’t I shoot?” asked the 
eldest, a boy of eight. 

“Shet, Danny.” 

The children went off to a corner and 
rejoiced that there was going to be ‘a 
fout,” but by-and-bye grew sleepy and 
went off to bed. Up to eleven o’clock 
we talked of nothing but the coming 
event. Of that he said: 

“Reckon it’s time. They’ll be here 
by twelve.” 

The wife tied a shawl over her head, 
picked up and examined the gun, and 
walked off to her station with never a 
word. I went over to the shed, took 
the place picked out for me, and a few 
minutes later all was darkness and 
silence. It was just about twelve 
when I heard the low hum of voices 
and the footfalls of men. Ten min- 
utes later, three or four men of the 
gang of fifteen came directly up to the 
shed and leaned against it as they con- 
cluded a cautious examination of the 
house and grounds. 

“All sound asleep,” whispered one. 


Mebbe you'll 
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“We are dead shore of him,” added 
the second. 

“There is to be no let up, boys,” 
continued a third. “We must switch 
him till he gives in. We've had 
enough fooling.” 

“What of the wife?” whispered the 
first. 

“Blast her! She’s as bad as he is! 
Let’s give her a taste of the gad, too!” 

“Agreed!” 

One of them went away to call up 
the crowd, and in a few minutes all 
were assembled. Then I gleaned from 
their whispers that Dave Morrison 
was to be whipped to death, and his 
wife was to receive less merciful 
treatment. They even planned to fire 
the house, and wipe out the whole 
family, root and branch. At a signal 
all advanced, and a few of the men 


jumped against the door. It was 
barred. Then a voice called: 
“Open, Dave Morrison! We've 


come fur ye, an’ we are bound to have 
ye!” 

The words were answered by a shot 
from the house, and then the shotgun 
roared from the smoke-house. I ele- 
vated the muzzle of my revolver and 
fired six shots over the confused and 
flying crowd, and the next moment all 
who could get away were gone. Mor- 
rison came out with a lantern, and by 
its light we saw three dead men and 
four wounded. The wife had also 
shot to kill. One of the wounded was 
past speaking. The other three, who 
were strangers to the family and be- 
longed in a distant village, begged 
for mercy and promised all sorts of 
reformation in the future. 

In the morning, as I was ready to go 
on, there were four dead outside the 
door, and the three wounded were 
groaning with pain. The nearest doc- 
tor was six miles away, and I was to 
stop and leave word for him. As I left 
the house, Mrs. Morrison said: 

“Thankee, stranger, an’ we won’t 
fergit it.” 

And the husband said: 

“It warn’t your fuss, 0’ course, but 
what a shame to have wasted all them 
bullets!” 

“Good-bye, and God bless ye!” 
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T WAS FIVE years to a day since 
Kitty’s brother, Jack, left the old 
ranch on the banks of Puite 
Creek and started for—he knew 

not where. The years had passed 
slowly, but each month Kitty’s pile of 
letters, postmarked in almost every 
part of the world, had increased until 
fifty-nine lay neatly tied in her own 
bureau drawer, and to-day she ex- 
pected the sixtieth. 

Swiftly she moved about her daily 
duties in her light-hearted, care-free 
way: she washed the dishes and left 
them on the sink to dry; she swept the 
floor and flicked the dust rag over the 
furniture as she alternately sang and 
whistled “Pony Boy.” She was lov- 
ing and kind, as the tender care given 
her invalid mother testified. Her 
father had died when she was scarce 
twelve, and two years later her brother 
Jack left the ranch to the care of his 
boyhood friend, Don Graham, and 
started on his seemingly endless jour- 
ney. 

Don had been faithful to the trust. 
Day in and day out he was in the sad- 
dle, rounding up cattle and driving 
them over the long road to Napa; fix- 
ing fences where some vicious steer 
had forced his way through; turning 
long, deep furrows for the winter’s 
sowing, or bumping over the roads on 
twelve strong mules, whom he guided 
with a single “jerk” line. Thus had 
he fulfilled the trust bestowed in him, 
but although his days were busy, al- 
though he was early to rise and late 
to bed, still he had found time to do 
and succeed in the crowning event of 
his life—the wooing of Kitty, the 
light-hearted Kitty, the Kitty who re- 
fused to wed till Jack returned to care 
for their invalid mother. 

“Won't you ever, ever take a notion 


to come sailing home across the 
ocean?” sang Kitty, the longing in her 
heart for her brother’s return involun- 
tarily changing her words to an ap- 
peal. She stopped, her fingers tight- 
ened about the handle of the broom, 
her eyes narrowed, a deep wrinkle 
divided the smooth brow. “Oh, if it 
should—if he was—” she exclaimed. 
“What a surprise! What a surprise! 
Don, dear old Don, you’ve waited 
patiently, but such a surprise weuld 
make it all come out alright in the 
end.” In the exuberance of joyful an- 
ticipation, she stood for a moment gaz- 
ing into the future with its promise of 
joy and happiness; its cares and scr- 
rows; its long, winding road mounting 
the steeps of toil and stretching away 
on a smooth, level bed of love, pleas- 
ure, and the happy forgetfulness of 
care; ending in the peaceful vailev, 
surrounded by loving children and the 
murmuring melody of crystal waters 
slipping, gurgling and splashing over 
rocks and the drooping stems of wil- 
lows, whose slender lengths spread far 
out over the water, casting cooling 
shadows on the pools, in whose dark- 
ened depths lurk trout, black bass, 
and large, steely-sided salmon. 

The distant lowing of a herd re- 
called her to the duties of the day, 
but the scene before her mind grew 
and revealed until, with an exclama- 
tion of joy at the future thus revealed, 
she dropped the broom and dashed 
out of the house, scrambled onto the 
fence, her face radiant. 

For some time she sat there, gazing 
over the level floor of the valley, with 
its greening surface frequently broken 
by the darker green of giant oaks, 
standing singly or in groups. Their 
huge branches bent and twisted by 
storm; the ends of some defiantly 
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raised to the sky; others bowed in 
silent submission, while still others 
were spread seemingly in supplica- 
tion that the time be hastened when 
they would once more return to their 
parent earth, on whose bosom they 
had nurtured so long. 

On all sides rose the sloping, 
tree-clad hills, shutting this garden of 
plenty, this home of Nature, this land 
of peace, love and quiet, from the 
merciless inroads of Nature’s enemy, 
the railroad. Midway between the 
slopes lay the road, across whose 
graveled surface these hoary mon- 
archs spread cool, refreshing shade 
during the summer heat, while farther 
on it winds in and out of canyons, 
skirts the crystal shores of Clear Lake 
and ends somewhere on the wooded 
sides of the northern mountains. 

It was on a horseman, cantering lei- 
surely along the road, that Kitty’s 
wandering gaze finally rested. “It’s 
Don,” she said petulantly, watching 
the man swaying easily to the meas- 
ured, swinging pace of the horse. “He 
always rides slowly when he goes af- 
ter the mail, just to tease me. I do 
wish he’d hurry.” 

Don had doubtless seen the impa- 
tient Kitty, for he rode up with a 
grin. 

“Hello! 
swinging himself to 
“Waiting P” 

“Waiting? Have you a letter, now 
that you’ve got back?” 

“What will you give me for one, 
Kittens?” asked Don imitating her 
tone so perfectly that she laughed in 
spite of herself. ‘Cherries, my littie 
peach P” 

“If I’m a peach, how do you expect 
me to have cherries? Besides, it’s 
out of season,” Kitty replied, saucily, 
giving him a box on the ear. “Now, 
hand over those letters and papers. 
Be quick!” and Kitty stamped her 
foot with mock  imperativeness. 
“That’s right. Why, Don, it’s from 
the Philippimes!” exclaimed Kitty. 
“He’s headed this way! He’s coming 
home. Oh, joy! Oh, joy!” she ex- 
claimed, throwing her arms about 
Don’s neck. For 2 moment neither 


called, 
ground. 


Kitty-puss,” he 
the 
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spoke, the thoughts of each being busy 
with the change Jack’s coming would 
make in their lives. Kitty was the 
first to speak. “Don, do you know 
what Jack’s coming means to us?” she 
asked, looking into his face, trusiingly. 

“Yes, dear. It means that life will 
begin for us two. It means a happy 
home; both doing what we can to 
make life worth living. Let’s see 
when he expects to be home.” 

“He’s been all over the islands, and 
has seen most of _ the battlefields, 
and Oh, Don, won’t he ever 
come home! Won’t he ever quit his 
globe-trotting! He’s yoing to stop 
at Guam and Hawaii, and don’t know 
when he will be home, but doesn’t ex- 
pect to be back before May. Qh, Don, 
will he ever come back! May is two 
months off yet!” 

“Cheer up, Kitty-puss, we can be 
glad if he keeps on coming this way,” 
consoled Don, as he kissed away the 
tears that trembled on her lashes, al- 
though his own throat had a curious 
feeling of tightness, for he, too, had 
hoped that this letter would teli of a 
speedy homecoming. He choked back 
the lump. 

“Hello! There comes that stranger 
that I saw at Monticello. Hurry, dear 
—TI’ll get rid of the horse in a jiffy; 
then I'll be right in.” 

Don proceeded to the barn, and 
Kitty hastened to the house, stopping, 
however, to pick up a letter that flut- 
tered from the bundle of papers in 
her hand. “I wonder who that is 
from,” she exclaimed, as she reached 
for the missive. “Sixty-one.” She 
glanced quickly toward the stable, but 
Don was not in sight, and her heart 
once more beat high as she walked to 
the door with a lighter step. 

Don returned as the stranger drove 
up. 
“Howdy,” he said, as he alighted. 
“How do you do!” replied the other, 
examining Don’s face with interest. 
“T suppose that this is Mr. Graham— 
in charge of this ranch?” 

“Yes,” replied Don, simply. 

“My name’s Barton, Jack Barton.” 

“It is rather a coincidence to meet 
a man whose name is the same as 
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that of your employer and friend. Mr. 
Norton’s Christian name is Jack.” 

“My name is not Norton, but Bar- 
ton—Jack Barton.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Barton. The 
names are somewhat similar. Mr. 
Norton, as you probably know, has 
been traveling for some years. He’s 
in Guam now.” 

The stranger nodded. “Mr. Gra- 
ham,” he began, “I am searching for 
a suitable range for a big bunch of 
cattle. I’d like to put up here while 
on my hunt for a place. Could you 
find a place for me here. I like it 
on account of its central location in 
this end of the valley.” 


“You are welcome to such hospital- 


ity as the ranch affords,” replied Don, 
opening the gate. “Dinner is waiting, 
Mr. Barton. Step into the house.” 

Kitty was surprised when Don 
opened the door, closely followed by 
Barton. The stranger’s face was 
tanned, and he wore a well-trimmed 
beard and mustache, while his eyes, 
which she judged to be kind, ex- 
pressed a curious mixture of mirth 
and fear. Don explained that Mr. 
Barton wanted to use the ranch as his 
headquarters for a week. 

Dinner was served and eaten during 
the intervals when the men were not 
convulsed with laughter, for Kitty had 
regained her usual good-humor and 
seemed bubbling over with suppressed 
mirth and happiness. , 

“Oh, Don, I’m so happy!” she ex- 
claimed, after Barton had driven off. 

“That’s what I’ve noticed. I’m 
afraid that we’d better keep him 
here,” replied Don, laughing mischiev- 
ously. “He’s pretty good looking.” 

“You old goose: will you ever grow 
up? Don?” 

“Yes p” 

-“Have you anything to do Satur- 


“See that you haven’t, then. I 
want you to take a long drive for me.” 

“Why, what on earth have you got 
in your bonnet, Kitty?” 

“Now, don’t be inquisitive, Don: 
There!” She kissed him lightly on the 
cheek. “Be a good boy and don’t ask 
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questions. Where is my hat? [I'll 
have to get out in the air, or else tell 
all, or—bust.” 

* * 


* * 


The days passed with their usual 
routine, except that as each one sped 
by Kitty’s excitement became more 
and more intense. Mr. Barton came 
and went at will. At night after the 
chores were finished and the supper 
table cleared, the three—Mr. Barton, 
Kitty and Don—gathered around the 
hearth and chatted far into the night. 
Kitty often asked Barton to sit in the 
other room where her mother was con- 
fined, but he excused himself, saying 
that his own mother was an invalid 
and that it gave him great pain to see 
others in a like condition. He asked 
many questions about the ranch and 
those adjoining. Once he asked what 
had become of “Old Joe,” a mysteri- 
ous character about whom rumor said 
many strange things. 

“Old Joe!’” exclaimed Don. “I 
thought only those who had lived in 
this end of the valley knew about him. 
He disappeared four years ago.” 

“I heard something about him the 
other day,” said Barton, turning and 
examining a large picture that hung 
on the wall. 

“That is a pretty good picture, don’t 
you think, Mr. Barton?” questioned 
Kitty, noting his apparent interest. “It 
is my brother, Jack, taken just before 
he left. I'll bet he hasn’t changed 
much.” 

“Perhaps not, but one can never 
tell,” Barton replied, and a moment 
later he went to his room. 

“He seems to know a_ whole lot 
about the valley for the short time he 
has been here,” remarked Don. 

“Oh, I suppose he got to talking 
with some of the old-timers,” replied 
Kitty. “Say!” 

“Say it,” laughed Don. 

“You haven’t made any other ar- 
rangements for Saturday, have you?” 
Kitty asked, rising. 

ws 

“Don’t. I want you to go to Napa.” 

“To Napa?” 

“Yes. Good-night, hubby-to-be.” 
She blew him a kiss, opened the door 
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of her room and said: “Don’t forget. 
Saturday. To Napa.” 

“The little mischief! She’s got 
something up her sleeve,” mused Don, 
as he rose and knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. He rested his elbow on the 


mantel and stood looking down at the 
glowing coals on the hearth. 
* * * , 


Thursday and Friday were wet and 
stormy. Puite roared and foamed as 
it raced down the valley, carrying 
huge trees on its turbulent bosom, and 
keeping within its banks with diffi- 
culty. The Monticello bridge was 
running full; its great stone arches 
buffeted the swirling waters that 
dashed at it as though bent on its de- 
struction. The cattle huddled under 
the sheds or stood with their hind- 
quarters to the gusty, lashing rain, un- 
willing to brave the elements in a 
search for food, but pushing, butting 
and hooking each other in their strug- 
gle over the hay that Don hauled from 
the barns. 

“Tt’ll be tough driving to-morrow, if 
this keeps up,” Don remarked Friday 
night, at the table. 

“IT know it, Don, but you simply 
must go. You'll be glad you went, even 
if it is bad,” pleaded Kitty. 

Saturday morning dawned bright 
and clear. Don, having tended to the 
stock, hitched up the horses and came 
into the house. 

“Now, Kitty, will you tell me what 
the mysterious quest is that you are 
sending me on,” he asked, good- 
humoredly. 

“Don, will you ever be anything 
else but a kid? Be at the Napa elec- 
tric station at twelve o’clock. Some 
one will come on that car whom you 
will know. Then hurry home, and 
I'll tell you the rest of this wonderful 
surprise.” 

“Whew! The mystery deepens.” 

“There, you silly! Now hurry!” 

* * * 


The indolent shadows slid slowly 
‘round and forward. The notes of 
cock-quail, guarded and inquiring, fil- 
tered through the crown of a giant 
live oak. Tiny heads cautiously 
raised from sylvan secrecy, answered 
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with suppressed “Pryt, pryt.” Silence. 
A jay squawked from his perch on 
a willow. A distant canyon reverber- 
ated the sounds of the contented herd, 
but the oak is wrapped in silent watch- 
fulness. 

The sound of crunching gravel and 
rattling wheels reached Kitty’s ears 
as she moved about the dining-room, 
arranging a bouquet of early roses. 
Pausing in her restless walk, she 
waited with beating heart as the sound 
became more and more distinct, died 
away, and was superceded by the 
banging gate and a weary step on the 
walk. 

“Don, didn’t he come!” It was a 
wail of disappointment, sorrow and 
fallen hopes. 

“I don’t know who you mean by 
‘he,’ Kitty, but no one came on the 
twelve o'clock car who seemed to 
have any business here,” replied Don, 
somewhat peeved, for the ride had 
been monotonous. 

“Don’t be cross!” wailed Kitty. “I 
got a letter the day the one came from 
the Philippines—it fell from the bun- 
dle of papers as I was going to the 
house, an-and i-it s-said that he 
w-would come to-day, a-and I-’ve been 
planning t-the s-surprise all week, 
a-and Oh, Don, you’ve been so 
good a-and—now he didn’t come!” A 
sob shook the slender girl as _ she 
clung to Don. 

“Don’t, Kitty. It will all come out 
alright in the end,” consoled Don. 
“Who was he, anyway, and what did 
he have to do with what you call my 
goodness ?” 

“Why, Don, haven’t you guessed ?” 

“Kitty! You don’t mean——” 

A step sounded on the porch, and 
Barton entered, rubbing his hands and 
remarking that it was rather cold out- 
side. “Miss Norton, I fear that you 
have been disappointed to-day,” he 
said, as Kitty hurried about, placing 
the supper on the table. 

“Yes, I was disappointed,” replied 
Kitty, restraining her tears with dif- 
ficulty. “The person I expected didn’t 
come.” 

For some moments there was silence 
in the room; then a low chuckle from 
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the hearth caused Don and Kitty to 
turn that way. 

“I was just thinking of one of my 
youthful escapades,” chuckled Bar- 
ton, as he turned from the fire and 
faced the two listeners. “It was a 
foolish thing, rather painful, but 
shows what romantic things will 
sometimes enter the thoughts of a 
boy while he is still too young to com- 
prehend the full meaning of what he 
is doing. My father was born in the 
city, but bought a ranch in a little 
Coast Range valley while I was still a 
kid. The adjoining ranch was owned 
by a man whose only son was about 
the same age as myself. As we grew 
older we became inseparable friends, 
and often got into many mischievous 
things, but the one I am about to tell 
you is, I think, in a way, the worst of 
them all.” 

He paused, chuckling to himself. 
Don was sitting with his chair propped 
against the wall, apparently uncon- 
scious of his surroundings. Kitty, hav- 


ing placed the supper on the table, 
had thrown herself into a rocker, and 
was waiting for him to finish his tale 


Shoving 
Barton 


before announcing supper. 
his hands into his pockets, 
continued : 

“One day we met as usual in the 
creek that ran near both our houses. I 
was determined that we should go 
fishing for bass, but my chum objected 
and our first quarrel ensued. We 
made up, however, and being fearful 
that something would again come be- 
tween us, tried to think of some way 
to bind our friendship forever.’’ Bar- 
ton paused again, walked to the faucet 
and drank a glass of water before re- 
suming his story. 

Kitty was sitting as before, but Don 
straightened and seemed to be follow- 
ing the narrative intently. “Go on,” 
he said. 

“Thank you,” replied Barton, smil- 
ing. “Well, we thought of most every- 
thing, but finally decided that to make 
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the bond lasting we would have to seal 
it somehow. Again we _ suggested 
many ways, but discarded them one 
by one as not being permanent. We 
finally had recourse to branding irons. 
That is where the foolish part comes 
in. See, Miss Norton, this is the mark 
which stands as a monument to the 
romantic thoughts of two foolish 
boys.” He rolled up his sleeve and 
displayed a small puckered spot on 
his left wrist. 

“Why, Don has a mark like that,” 
exclaimed Kitty. 

“Has heP” said Barton, smiling, for 
Don was looking at him, amazement 
written on his face. “As I was say- 
ing,” Barton resumed, “we finally de- 
cided on branding irons as the best 
way to seal our vows permanently. 
Having heated the irons to a glowing 
red, we grasped hands. Looking each 
other in the eye, we repeated the 
words, ‘We solemnly swear to be for- 
ever friends, and come to each other 
in time of need!’ and then touched the 
irons to our wrists. That, Miss Nor- 
ton, is what I consider the most fool- 
ish prank of my life.” 

“It certainly was a romantic idea,” 
remarked Kitty. “Did either of you 
ever. Why, Don, what’s the 5 

“Jack!” The suppressed emotion 
of years of waiting was released with 
the word. “Jack Norton, you devil! 
Kitty was this your surprise ?” 

“Jack, is it really you, or are we 
dreaming ?”’ screamed Kitty. 

“It’s alright, Kitty! Wait! He 
stepped to the door, and opening it, 
called: “Rev. Whithall, the couple is 
ready. I’m awfully hungry for a 
piece of that wedding cake, so let’s 
have it over with as soon as possible. 
Ain’t I a pretty good guesser, Kitty?” 

“Oh, Jack, how did you know!” 

“I didn’t know, Kitty: I just 
guessed. Here's the ring, Kitty. Wear 
it, and in later years it may remind 
you of this night and the surprise that 
came out alright in the end.” 





AN APPRENTICED COWBOY 


BY RUFUS L. SNELL 


OU’VE HEARD of fellows 
buying courses in bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand, and such 
likes, but I’ll bet you never 

heard of a fellow buying a course in 
the cattle business, paying good, hard 
money to learn about the cows, throw- 
ing in five years’ work, along with five 
hundred dollars, just to get acquainted 
with the horned creatures. 

What do you think of a fellow that 
would squander his money and time 
that way? Must be something wrong 
with him, don’t you think? 

I thought so, too, about a year after 
I had set in, and found that any man 
could get, free, and wages thrown in, 
this same experience that I was get- 
ting, giving hard cash and all my time 
for. But then, after I had learned this 
it was too late. I’d already paid in 
that five hundred dollars and put in 
twelve months’ time learning—and I 
learned, too. Learned something be- 
sides cows. I finally got it through 
my head that a fool in a new country 
had better get acquainted with the 
ways of that land—do as others do. 

But a fellow can’t do that if he is so 
brash as to let the other fellow do him 
first. That was my trouble—I got done 
right at the start—believed everything 
that was told me, you know. Well, a 
fellow has to learn, but sometimes he 
gets overanxious—in a hurry about 
learning, you know. 

That was my trouble when I landed 
in the cattle district, with a neat little 
bank account. Not hard earned money, 
but a few thousand that my uncle was 
good enough to die and leave me. Then 
Pitcher was shrewd enough to take ad- 
vantage of ignorance, and relieve me 
of a part of the coveted wad. 

He said to me: “Bob, let me give 
you a pointer about the cattle business. 


You’ve got eight or ten thousand that 
you are thinkin’ of investin’ in cattle. 
Now, there’s big money to be made in 
cattle, but the fellow that don’t under- 
stand it loses, and the other fellow 
makes the fortune. Now, ain’t that so, 
in ’most everything?” 

That’s the way Pitcher put it to me. 
And, after all, there’s some good, com- 
mon sense to that talk—sounds like 
the truth, don’t it? That’s what I 
thought. 

Pitcher was a good talker, and he 
went on like this: 

“You can take that money of yours, 
Bob, just like it stands, and lose the 
whole thing in cattle. On the other 
hand, with some experience, you can 
make a fortune out of it. Now, I could 
take that money, with all the learning 
I’ve had, an’ double it in no time. I 
can teach you every trail ’bout the cat- 
tle business in no time; that is, I mean, 
in no time to what I was learnin’—I 
didn’t have nobody to teach me: just 
picked it up myself—and I’d lost lots 
of money if I’d a-had it to lose. In 
four or five years you can learn every 
crook. The thing for you to do is to 
stay with me on the ranch.” 

Now, there are some fellows that are 
hard to get away from—can tell things 
so convincing, persuading one into the 
mysteries; and this was what had been 
done with me. I took Pitcher’s propo- 
sition, first paying the five hundred, 
and set in as an apprenticed cowboy. 

You remember back in the ’90’s how 
the prices of cattle went to the bottom 
—got to where they weren’t hardly 
worth the shipping. Well the prices 
just kept going down, and, about a 
year after I had set in, Pitcher got in 
a tight fix for some money, and I 
loaned him two thousand, taking cows, 
at eight dollars per, for security. 
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It was getting along in the summer, 
shortly after I had made Pitcher the 
loan, that he ordered the grand round- 
up—old and young, big and little. In 
fact, everything that had hair on it. 
It was calf-branding time, and this was 
why the cattle were gotten together. 

I was learning the trade, and, of 
course, it was natural for me to ask 
questions. So I asked why all the 
cattle were being gathered, when only 
the calves were wanted to be branded. 

“T’m thinkin’ about shippin’ out the 
steers,” Pitcher told me. “I don’t 
believe they will be any better price, 
and I want to clear out all but the she 
stuff.” 

“But there is no use,” I responded, 
“in bringing in the dry cows and 
heifers without calves. It will be 
housing them for no purpose, and they 
will only be in the way.” 

“You go ahead and work with the 
other boys,” Pitcher retorted; “they 
know what te do. I’ve given the or- 
ders, and expect everything to be in 
the roundup.” 


Pitcher was getting a little sore at 


me. You know how it is when a fel- 
low isn’t ready to explain a thing. I 
was inquiring about things that Pitcher 
didn’t want me to know—I was learn- 
ing the cattle business too fast. 

I worked in the roundup as hard and 
earnestly as one that was drawing top 
wages. Pitcher avoided me as much 
as possible, keeping away from the 
camp, leaving me under the range 
boss. 

On the last day of the roundup I 
became suspicious of Pitcher’s real 
motives. Two big stockmen had come 
to the ranch. Now, there wasn’t any- 
thing particularly strange in this—in 
the fellows being at the ranch—but 
their movements made me feel uneasy. 
Was I mistrusting Pitcher? Well, he 
had gotten five hundred from me with- 
out giving value received, and by this 
time I was-realizing the fact. I was 
more cautious—had a right to be, don’t 
you think? 

The first morning of the branding 
Pitcher came to me in his old, con- 
fidential mood. “I’m going to sell the 
steers to them fellows,” he said. 
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“The price is low,” I hazarded. 

“It'll go lower,” he replied, in an 
assured tone. “Them fellows will lose 
money on them, and E 

Then one of the buyers came up, 
and said: 

“Some of the cows are too old. We 
will have to cut them back or cut the 
prices.” 

There was something in the wind— 
something that Pitcher didn’t want me 
to know. He didn’t reply to the cat- 
tle man, but led him over to the other 
side of the pen. Then, like a flash, I 
realized the trade that Pitcher was try- 
ing to put through, and lost no time in 
seeing the other cattle man. 

“Are you fellows buying the cattle, 
Mr. Hurtle?” I asked. 

“Yes; we’re taking the bunch from 
the calves up, if Pitcher makes the 
right price on the cows. He wants ten 
dollars a head; eight and a quarter is 
our limit on the cows, or the trade is 
off.” 

By this time I understood Pitcher— 
I was getting onto his gait. He had 
gotten five hundred from me, and in- 
tended to swindle me out of the two 
thousand. He thought that I was so 
soft that I wouldn’t know how to get 
the money after he put the deal 
through. 

Now, say, that wasn’t exactly broth- 
erly love on Pitcher’s part, was it? 
And I knew that if Pitcher did the 
right thing it would be because he was 
forced to do it. So I planned to rope 
him down. 

“Mr. Hurtle,” I said, “I suppose you 
know that I have two thousand dollars 
in these cattle. Pitcher told you, of 
course.” 

“No,” Hurtle grunted; “he was to 
deliver the cattle, clear, to us. We 
hold four thousand against them, our- 
selves—money we loaned him to start 
his herd. His whole bunch wouldn’t 
bring more than eight thousand these 
times.” 

I was turning over in my mind what 
Hurtle had said, when Pitcher and 
Hurtle’s partner, Crabb, came up, and 
Hurtle said to Pitcher: “You didn’t tell 
us about this two thousand that this 
fellow has against these cattle,” and 
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he motioned towards me. 

“Oh, that’s alright,” Pitcher an- 
swered hurriedly. “Bob’s workin’ for 
me, and him and me’ll fix that al- 
right.” 

Pitcher looked shiftily at me. He 
wanted me to consent to his arrange- 
ments, let him engineer the thing his 
way, and talk me into waiting for my 
money; making his slick tongued ex- 
cuses. I had listened to that sort of 
rot before, and didn’t want any more 
of it. SoI said: 

“Yes, Pitcher, it’ll be alright, if you 
make two thousand dollars, at ten per 
cent, payable to me, from the buyers, 
before you turn over the cattle.” 

Crabb, looking at Hurtle, said: ‘“We 
won’t buy. The cows are too poor.” 

When Hurtle and Crabb left, 
Pitcher said to me: “I ought to have 
taken their price on them cows, for 
it ain’t but a little time till I’ll have to 
pay them that money, and I'll have to 
sell to do it. Likely enough the price 
will keep droppin’, too.. I made a 
fool mistake when I borrowed money 
anyhow—beef’s 


to buy cattle with, 
been dropping ever since.” 
I wasn’t chicken-hearted, but I felt 


sorry for old: Pitcher. Not that I 
thought that he had bought in at the 
wrong time, but his forced payments 
were at low ebb—just where he would 
have to sacrifice to meet his notes. I 
was sure, if he could bridge the dull 
times that prices would get better. 

“Pitcher,” I said to him, “them fel- 
~~ crowd you for their money, 
e ? ” 

“Yep,” and his face clouded. “That 
is just what they'll do.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Pitcher,” 
I began; “if you'll back the money 
with all your cattle, I’ll pay this four 
thousand for you. But you must sign 
a contract, giving me full power, as 
head boss, to manage the ranch work 
and cattle. If you'll pay me the same 
amount of interest that you pay those 
fellows, I’ll loan you the money for 
a year to pay off that note. And at 
the end of the year, if prices are bet- 
ter, perhaps we can arrange the note 
for another year. What do you say?” 

“Tt goes,” said Pitcher. “A year is 
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lows would have my cattle by that 
time if I don’t pay.” 

There I was, in less than two years, 
head boss, general manager and an 
apprentice of a big ranch, and I was 
still a student with more than three 
years to serve. Did I still take ad- 
vice? Yes, to some extent. But I 
got to thinking that I knew more than 
my tutor, and, of course, turned down 
most of his instructions. And he got 
to be sort of decent about it, too— 
didn’t make much kick about it, you 
know, when I went contrary to his ad- 
vice. 

Through the following winter I 
didn’t work so hard—didn’t go out on 
the range in the bad weather—thought 
I would get along better by having the 
other boys do the work, and watch re- 
sults—to see how my ideas turned out 
in the real thing. Pitcher spoke to me 
about this. 

“You're gettin’ lazy, Bob; you don’t 
jump at things like you did at first. 
Why don’t you get out and work 
among the cattle?” 

“I am,” I told him, “in a way—all 
my work is with the cattle. I believe 
there is more in thinking out this work 
and having the boys do it than there is 
in doing it myself. I noticed that is 
the way you managed it.” 

When you punch a fellow with his 
own brad, he won’t holler so _ loud. 
Pitcher dropped that line, but jumped 
me with another spur. 

“That costly feed that them cattle 
are eatin’ is just throwin’ away good 
money.” 

“Now, look here, Tom,” I began in 
a persuasive tone, “you’ve lost cows 
every winter, haven’t you? Nearly all 
your weak ones went down last winter 
in the big blizzard, didn’t they? You 
didn’t use the feed that I’m using. Own 
up, now: I: haven’t lost one-tenth as 
many as you did, and I have pulled 
through harder weather than you did. 
Isn’t that a fact?” 

“Well, yes, Bob, the cattle are in 
better shape. But that stuff you’re 
feeding costs like forty.” 

The winter, with the blizzards and 
snow-storms, passed, and summer 
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found us with small loss of cattle. They 
were strong and getting fat. Pitcher 
wanted to sell, but prices went down 
lower and lower. I tried to encourage 
him to hold on. But the further the 
summer advanced the more anxious 
he became to sell. 

“There’s nothing in cattle any more, 
Bob,” he said to me, one day. “The 
longer a fellow hangs the deeper he 
gets in?” 

“Say, old man,” I said to him, “you 
remember how you pictured it up to 
me three years ago—the fortune that 
was to be made. You haven’t forgot 
that five hundred I gave you to teach 
me the game. Now you are falling 
down like a baby—getting scared.” 

“A man can talk that way,” he came 
back, “when he’s not in it himself. It 
all sounds solid to him. But the man 
that’s in the bog—it looks rotten to 
him.” 

“You’re scared. That’s all that’s 
bothering you.” 

“You think it looks good,” he 
grinned. “Why don’t you try it out 
— know so much about 
it ” 

“I will—at the right figures,” I an- 
swered. 

“Give me a thousand,” he bantered, 
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“call off that six thousand—take my 
lease, and try it.” 

Did I do it? Sure. I thought he 
was running a bluff, but he was sicker 
than I thought. It was a thousand less 
than the cattle were worth the year 
before. I had paid five hundred to 
learn, and I was going the whole 
limit. 

“What will we do about the rest of 
that five years, and the five hundred?” 
Pitcher demanded when the trade had 
been closed. “F’ll make out the rest of 
my time, if you say so.” 

“No,” I replied, “you have got the 
five hundred, and I guess I have got 
enough learning. I won’t hold you to 
the time, but you'll have to keep me 
without charging board.” 

What did I do? Why, I pegged 
along there with Pitcher—him laugh- 
ing, while the prices went lower and 
lower, until they hit the bed rock, and 
then took a bounce. You remember 
how cattle prices climbed sky-high— 
climbed as fast as they dropped? 

Did I sell? Sure I did. And at ten 
thousand profit. When I cleaned up 
the range, Pitcher said to me: 

“You learned it, alright, Bob.” 

“T didn’t learn so much,” I told him; 
“but I stuck to the game awful close.” 





THE LOVE 


BY GERALD BRECKENRIDGE BREITIGAM 


TOO LATE 


When each man dies, if the Word should go 
Out through the silent leagues apart, 

To grope and wander to and fro, 
Its stab would reach some woman’s heart. 


And though he die on the gallows tree 
Or, in the battle, unconfessed, 
Let but the Word run wide and free— 
Some woman weeps on her dead love’s breast. 


Across the world and back again 
Are hearts that love yet keep apart; 
But, lo! when comes the whispered pain, 
Too late it stabs some woman’s heart. 





AN EXPLODED ROMANCE 


BY HINTON G. GILMORE 


OMANCE is dead. Adven- 
ture stalks no longer, except 
in the pages of fiction. 
Everything is done nowa- 

days in a matter-of-fact, C. O. D. way: 
the expected always happens, adages, 
maxims and philosophy, in the minor- 
ity, notwithstanding. . 

Did you ever stand on the threshold 
of a simon-pure romance—one of the 
kind where they marry and live hap- 
pily ever afterwards—and then to 
have somebody stick a pin in the toy 
balloon ? 

“We've got a romance right here in 
school,” said Dutch Abeel at the re- 
ception for new students at the open- 
ing of the fall term at Moreland Col- 
lege. 

“Well,” I interposed, “what do you 
intend to do about it, Dutch—faint?” 

“But, Frank, this is a great ro- 
mance,” and he pulled me into the 
room where the students, new and old, 
each tagged with his name and ad- 
dress for purposes of automatic intro- 
duction, were wandering aimlessly 
around. 

Moreland College drew students 
from many sections of the country, 
and many States were represented by 
the tags the students wore, suspended 
from shoulder or coat lapel with bits 
of red and gold ribbon. 

The bits of cardboard bore the 
name and State of each student. There 
was Miss Benton, Tennessee; Mr. Or- 
ville Updyke, Alabama; Mr. Horace 
Deacon, Texas; Miss Blanche Evans, 
Louisiana, and a hundred others—all 
tagged. 

“There he is,” and “Dutch” nudged 
me, as a youth of sober mien passed 
us. I looked for the name and State 
of the young man. “Mr. Hatfield, 
Kentucky,” was the inscription. 


“Well, what about it, ‘Dutch’—what 
is the answer?” But just then a young 
woman passed, and I saw the basis 
for “Dutch’s” romance. Her tag read: 
“Miss McCoy, Kentucky.” 

“That’s it,” whispered “Dutch,” ex- 
citedly. ‘“Hatfield-McCoy—the feud, 
you know.” 

I grasped the situation. Mr. Hat- 
field and Miss McCoy, representatives 
of opposing feud clans in the Ken- 
tucky mountains—students at the 
same school, both freshmen, thrown 
into each other’s company—fall in 
love—marry—go back to Kentucky 
settle the feud. What a romance! 
And I pounded “Dutch” on the back 
in my enthusiasm. 

When the Moreland students set- 
tled down for the term’s work, all of 
the old ones and most of the new ones 
quickly heard the feud story, and 
promptly began to wonder how socn 
the romance would begin to bloora. 
We wanted to ask Hatfield about the 
feud, and the girls probably had the 
same feeling about Miss McCoy. 
Some of us remembered what the St. 
Louis papers said about supersensi- 
tive tempers of the mountaineers over 
their feuds. Reasons of delicacy ac- 
cordingly restrained our inquisitive- 
ness. 

Early in April, “Dutch” broke into 
my room one lazy afternoon and shat- 
tered the silence with a shout: 

“They’ve gone walking together.” 

From that time the romance 
bloomed. In the class-room sly Hat- 
field glances received covert answers 
from Miss McCoy. 

The two descendants of feudists 
went walking on the campus after sup- 
per. At society meetings, club meet- 
ings, chapel, everywhere chaperons 
and faculty would permit, Hatfield and 
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Miss McCoy walked and talked. 

The romance got to be the pet theme 
of the college, overshadowing the .in- 
terest in the annual basebal! game 
with Hazelton. We talked and 
dreamed of the romance, and the prin- 
cipals, ignorant of our deep interest, 
seemed to be sailing smoothly over 
the waters of love. 

I was idling about my room one day 
early in May when “Dutch” rushed in, 
out of breath. Wildly gesticulating, 
he thrust a copy of a St. Louis news- 
paper into my hands and flung himseif 
into a chair. “It’s all off, Frank,” he 
declared, and I began to fear the worst. 

I glanced quickly at the paper, ard 
there I saw: “Famous Hatfield-Mc- 
Coy Feud in Kentucky is Renewed”— 
and then in smaller type: “Clash in 
Streets of Mountain Town; Toll of 
Lives Heavy”—No Quarter’ Slogan 
of Warring Mountaineers.” 

The significance of the thing elated 
me. The romance in our midst would 
now soar into new and more spectact- 
lar fields. Out of deference to the 
family hatred, Hatfield and Miss Mc- 
Coy would let love eat their hearts out 
while the new turn in the feud divided 
them. Never, I thought, was there 
such a splendid romance. 

Sure enough, just as we expecied, 
the rupture occurred. Hatfield did not 
walk over to the girls’ dormitory with 
Miss McCoy when Professor McDon- 
ald finished with the class in chemis- 
try. More exciting still, after supper 
they failed to go for their usual walk 
around the campus. 

Every student except Hatfield and 
Miss McCoy was trembling in the 
throes of the new excitement. 

For two weeks, Miss McCoy studi- 
ously avoided Hatfield. They rarely 
met. If they spoke to each other as 
they passed to or from their classes. 
none of us ever detected it, and we 
were all watching, you may be sure. 
Hatfield kept close to his room when 
he was not at his classes. He kept 
away from the meetings of his liter- 
ary society, and used up all of his 
chapel “cuts” in a week. He had 
grown thin and pale, and Madge Heil- 
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man told me that Miss McCoy spent 
much of her time in her room sobbing 
like a heroine in “the six best seliers.” 

The baseball game with Hazleton 
ceased to interest us, and the team had 
to take along a crowd of town boys in 
order to get the usual “party” railroad 
rate to Hazleton. And the pitcher 
called up by telephone between in- 
nings, when the score was 2 to 2, to 
find out if there were any develcp- 
ments in the romance. All the stu- 
dents were slumping in our school 
work, and the professors were sorely 
puzzled over our wandering mental 
absorption. 

I was sitting in my room one day, 
feeling sorry for Hatfield and Miss 
McCoy, and wondering if they would 
ever forgive and forget, when “Dutch” 
suddenly appeared with another St. 
Louis paper, and with a beatific smile 
on his good-natured Teutonic lips. 
“It’s all right, Frank,” and he shoved 
the newspaper under my eyes, and I 
saw the headlines: ‘“Hatfield-McCoy 
Feud Settled. Leaders Agree to Bury 
Hatchet”—and in smaller type: “Per- 
manent Peace Pact is Signed in Moun- 
tain Town; Clansmen Drink Toasts in 
Virgin Moonshine Liquor.” 

“Dutch” promptly hurried to the 
campus to seek developments. We 
reasoned that the news of the peace 
pact would reach Hatfield and Miss 
McCoy by telegraph, that everything 
would be forgotten, and the romance 
would roll into the roseate, rapturous 
heavenly period. And while “Dutch” 
and I were sitting expectantly in the 
campus shade, he tugged at my arm 
excitedly. “Look over there, Frank.” 

I turned. There were Hatfield and 
Miss McCoy strolling, slowly, lover- 
like, across the campus. 

The news flashed through the col- 
lege like an electric spark, and that 
evening after supper we all sat around 
in the gathering dusk on the campus, 
and one of the boys thrummed “La 
Paloma” on a guitar, and we sighed 
contentedly as Hatfield and Miss Mc- 
Coy went for their evening stroli— 
lovers crowned in bliss as of old. 

Here is where this story ought, by 
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all rules of fiction, to end, but “Dutch” 
and I couldn’t let the matter res 
there. We decided to congratulate 
Hatfield, hoping that he might tell us 
the details of the blissful courtship 
while their kinsmen were fighting 
each other to the death back in the 
Kentucky mountains. 

Hatfield asked us into his room to 
have a pipeful of tobacco. With the 
pipes going, I turned to Hatfield, and 
said: “Old man, I want to congratulate 
you.” 

“Me, too,” chimed “Dutch.” 

Hatfield thanked us both, and then, 
growing confidential after the fashion 
of a successful lover: “Boys, I was 
clear out at sea. She certainly had 
me off my feed.” And then, taking us 
completely into his confidence, he 
tossed a note in my direction, and 
told me to read it to “Dutch.” It was 
from Miss McCoy: 

“My dear Edgar—If you insist on 
parting your hair in the middle, you 
may consider our courtship at an end. 
I have told you that I will not marry 
a man who parts his hair in the mid- 
dle. Why, then, do you persist in 
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wearing your hair that way? For 
two weeks I am not going to talk to 
you, walk with you, or even speak to 
you. If at the end of two weeks you 
decide to part your hair on the side, 
all right. If not, then it is best that 
we should part. 

“Firmly, 

“Missouri.” 


“She wrote that two weeks ago,” 
explained Edgar, “and you can see 
how it worked,” and he stroked his 
parted hair. 

“But how about the feud?” I de- 
manded, alarmed lest our romance 
was fading. 

“What feud? What are you talking 
about?” Hatfield asked, perplexed. 

“Aren’t you a mountain Hatfield, 
and isn’t Miss McCoy a feudist Mc- 
Coy?” 

“Not by a long shot,” he laughed. 
“My old man is a shoe drummer out in 
Louisville, and ‘Missouri’s’ dad is pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at Bowling Green.” 

I looked at “Dutch.” 

We silently left the room. 





BY KATHERINE CARVER 


Deep within my consciousness, 
Always there lies, 

The longing for your presence, dear, 
And your brown eyes. 


Sometimes in the twilight’s dusk, 
The strong desire, 
Overwhelms my very soul, 
Burns my heart as fire. 


In the quiet of the evening, 


You I miss, 


Yearn I so for your loved voice, 
And your kiss. 


Tasks and duties press about me, 
And pleasures, too, 

But in them all, dear heart, 
Long I for you. 





THE TRAVELING MAN’S VACATION 


BY C. O. LEE 


(The ordinary traveling salesman is so busy these days that he cannot find 
time to enjoy even a limited summer vacation in the country. The bagman, 
who wrote the following tale, relates his very unusual and original experi- 
ence in obtaining a thoroughly enjoyable camping trip, despite the most in- 
sistent business demands, for the purpose of helping his jaded and despond- 
ent fellow companions of the road to a like delectable experience.) 


T WAS Saturday, and I had just 
finished a hard week’s work, and 
pulled into the little town of An- 
tioch to call on my friend and 

customer, Edward Sturgis. I found 
him preparing to start out on a hunt- 
ing and fishing expedition. He in- 
vited me to join the party, consisting 
of himself and a Mr. Bowers, known 
about town as Colonel Bowers. 

This was the opportunity I had been 
looking for, and I did not hesitate to 
seize it as my vacation. After stor- 
ing away my samples, I proceeded to 
make ready for the start, which was 
billed for Monday morning. After se- 
curing a rifle, a canvas suit, a slouch 
hat and other habiliments, I looked 
more like a Filipino scout than a 
traveling salesman. 

Our route was to be thirty-five 
miles up the San Joaquin River by 
rowboat, and forty-five miles by pack 
train into the Coast Range Mountains. 

Five o’clock a. m., Monday, found 
Ed. Sturgis, Colonel Bowers and my- 
self in the rowboat, with our provis- 
ions and mineral water of the best 
brand. We headed up the river, trail- 
ing a hundred foot trolling line for 
salmon and striped bass. The fishing 
was immense. We caught bunches of 
fine ones. Near nightfall we were 
about twenty miles up stream, and, 
with the day’s heavy catch our boat 
was deep. 

We were looking for a good place 
to camp when a 38 pound salmon 
struck the line and the fight of the day 


was on. We finally played him with- 
in ten feet of the boat, when Sturgis, 
in his excitement and anxiety to land 
the fighting prize, reached over a little 
too far with his gaff, and over we went, 
the whole outfit, fishermen, provisions, 
guns, ammunition, tobacco, mineral 
water and profanity. 

For awhile it looked as though we 
were all bound for Davy Jones’ 
locker, but as luck would have it, the 
water where we upset was only about 
six feet deep. Colonel Bowers could 
not swim, but he could swear  pro- 
foundly as a compensation, and as he 
stands six feet five inches in his stock- 
ings, he succeeded, after a hard strug- 
gle, in walking to shore. 

Sturgis and I first swam for our 
boat lines and the flotsam and jetsam 
dancing about on the water. With an 
empty boat on Shore, three empty 
stomachs, and nightfall coming on, 
soaked to the insides and mad as hat- 
ters, we were in a position to appre- 
ciate Colonel Bowers’ epic expressions 
on the dismal situation, expressions 
that almost withered the grass around 
and enabled us to light our campfire 
without a match. 

However, we saved our blankets, 
one gun and the sacred things we car- 
ried in our pockets. It was decided 
that Ed. Sturgis and I should return 
down the river.to Newman, about four 
miles distant, and get new supplies, 
guns and other necessaries. We did 
this in the evening, and the next morn- 
ing found us all dried out and ready 
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for a new start. Without further mis- 
hap we reached our landing place 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Here we secured a pack mule and 
one saddle horse, all we could get, 
which we rode by turn-about on our 
trip into the mountains. The first 
night we camped in the foothills, and 
found plenty of small’ game which 
proved a good substitute for the beans 
we had lost. To reach the summit of 
the mountains, we had to climb about 
four thousand feet, so, early next 
morning we started, not knowing just 
where wé were going, but we were on 
our way, and felt hearted as we 
trudged along. 

Nightfall brought us among the 
pines, pretty well fagged and foot- 
sore, but the ozone of the pines and 
the fine game prospects revived us 
mightily. That night we slept sound 
and serenely, despite the snoring of 
Colonel Bowers, who, even under low 
pressure, could easily capture the 


Olympiad in that event, even though 
handicapped with a fistful of clothes- 


pins clasping his redoubtable nose. 

The next morning our camp was 
awakened by the report of a_ gun. 
Sturgis had shot several wild grouse 
within two hundred yards of camp. On 
casting around during the day for a 
better camping place, I was mightily 
surprised to find the home of an old 
mountaineer, a typical backwoodsman. 
With his family, a wife and daughter 
and one son, he had built his home, a 
large log house, near the shore of a 
small lake, and was living next to 
Nature. Vines were climbing over his 
simple home; flowers were blooming 
in the yard, where a clearing of trees 
had been made to let in God’s sun- 
shine; there, in this mountain fastness, 
they were raising goats, prospecting, 
hunting, striving on these simple lines 
to make a living. 

With the usual hospitality of such 
kindly folk, they invited us to their 
home to stay while we were hunting 
in that locality. Such a paradise was 
truly inviting, and four thousand feet 
nearer heaven than the work-a-day 
world in which we dwelt. 
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I reported my find to my fellow- 
campers, and Sturgis said he had heard 
of this man, Jameson. We decided to 
accept of their hospitality, and moved 
in, bag and baggage, mules and all. 
They were delighted to have company, 
and we campers felt that we had at 
last found the long-sought happy hunt- 
ing ground: we had nothing to do but 
bring in the game, while the women 
folks attended to the cooking—and 
such cooking! I never ate so heartily 
in my life. 

The young man Jameson acted as 
guide for us, and to make a long story 
short, by Saturday night, closing two 
days and a half hunting and fishing, 
we had killed six deer and twenty- 
seven grouse, and had caught three 
hundred and seventy-four trout, han- 
dicapped as we were by being shame- 
lessly lazy by reason of the excellent 
meals given us by Mrs. Jameson. Sun- 
day we sat down to a dinner cooked by 
Mrs. Jameson that could not have 
been excelled by a Lucullus, Vatel or 
any other historical good liver or chef. 
The menu was roast grouse, baked 
venison, fried trout and wild black- 
berries with cream. The meats were 
garnished with wild parsley, and a big 
bouquet of mountain golden rod was 
on the table. Oh, that dinner! One 
could gain two pounds a day on the 
smell of it. 

Colonel Bowers, in his elephantine 
enthusiasm and desire to compliment 
the family, called the daughter Venus, 
and she threw a cup of hot coffee on 
him. It dampened his ardor, but not as 
much as the soaking he had received 
when the boat upset in the San Joa- 
quin River. Certainly it did not affect 
his appetite. The big laugh that fol- 
lowed effaced his reckless gallantry all 
right. 

After the dinner we were surprised 
again by being invited into the parlor, 
where Miss Jameson played a number 
of old-time favorite airs on the organ: 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Lohengrin” and other 
classics, interspersed with old South- 
ern plantation melodies. It was Sun- 
day evening, and there were no bells 
ringing, but we all sat around that old 
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log fireplace and listened to the songs 
like mother used to sing. 

The wild flowers bloom in the moun- 
tains and fade away. So, after voting 
that we had enjoyed a record breaking 


time, we decided to break camp Tues- 


day morning and start for home. All 
three of us wanted to take venison 
home, so we decided on an early morn- 
ing hunt before starting. 

At 4 a. m., after taking our coffee, 
we started out for the deer trails, 
about two miles from camp, all going 
in different directions. I had taken up 
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my station on the side of the moun- 
tains near a well worn trail, and was 
cautiously peering from behind a big 
log when a monstrous buck issued 
from the brush, within thirty feet of 
me. I could see the whites of his eyes. 
He stopped short, as though scenting 
danger. I saw a startled look shoot 
into his eyes, and swiftly I drew a 
bead of his shoulder, and as I pulled 
the trigger, the blamed old alarm 
clock went off on my bureau, remind- 
ing me of the fact that it was time to 
catch the train for the next town. 





SUMMER IS A ROGUE 


BY BREVARD MAYS CONNOR 


Joyous rogue, bright-clad in green, 
Blue of sky and silver sheen; 
Trips he softly through the trees 
Sweet perfuming every breeze. 
Laughing, taunting, lovers haunting, 
Strays his fingers through our hair, 
Thin and gray, or bright and fair. 
How he gathers kisses in! 
Withered cheek and dimpled chin— 
None are missed, all are kissed 
By this merry, brown as berry, 
Ruddy-lipped as any cherry, 
Flashing, dashing little mummer, 
Roguish Summer! 


When the moon is on the river, 

And the birches shake and shiver; 
When the clouds their cloaks are flinging 
O’er the sky, there comes a singing— 
Fairies humming, fairies strumming 
On their beetle-wing guitars 

To the placid, smiling stars. 

Heaven above, and all earth under, 
Listen long in eager wonder; 

Gone is grieving, all believing 
Angel-songs they are receiving, 

When ’tis that deceiving hummer, 


Roguish Summer! 
































OUR HARBOR OUR FUTURE GREATNESS 


BY GEORGE T. MARSH 


HIS ARTICLE is an attempt 
to set before Californians, 
and particularly San Fran- 
ciscans, the extraordinary 

opportunity which will be offered them 
through visitors to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, to show the world that the 
State possesses a harbor which, if 
properly developed, is capable of be- 
ing transformed into one of the largest 
and most natural dockage ports in the 
world; that San Francisco Bay natur- 
ally drains the great and varied re- 
sources of the Pacific Coast, and is the 
only entrepot of consequence between 
Puget Sound and Panama. Through 
the upbuilding of the new and greater 
San Francisco on the debris of April, 
1906, San Franciscans have demon- 
strated to the financial world that they 
have pluck, stability and resourceful- 
ness enough to succeed in any great 
material plans they may undertake. 
The influential financiers and mer- 
chants who will visit the World’s Fair 
cannot fail to be favorably impressed 
with the city’s excellent geographical 
position, magnificent harbor, and the 
immense field of undeveloped natural 
resources at its doors. If California 
can show these visitors practical plans 
whereby this harbor is going to be 
transformed into one of the world’s 
great dockage ports, and that the per- 
manence of a great mercantile future 
is assured, capital will naturally flow 
into the State to take advantage of the 
abundant and inviting opportunities 
offered. With a proper presentation of 
this future greatness to be attained by 
early and proper effort, San Francisco 
need not dread the stagnation which 
usually follows great expositions, but 
will rise on the flood tide of prosperity 
to meet the new and golden commer- 
cial era. 


Out of the debris ‘and ashes of the 
great fire of April, 1906, San Fran- 
ciscans have achieved something far 
greater than the towering buildings 
and municipal improvements which 
have attracted the attention of the 
world. They have established a repu- 
tation for extraordinary resourceful- 
ness, pluck and commercial courage in 
the face of apparently overmastering 
odds, and gained the confidence of the 
world in their ability and determina- 
tion to accomplish any ambitious 
municipal improvements they may un- 
dertake. This is an asset the city 
may readily capitalize. 

Since those eventful days, when 
something like $400,000,000 in prop- 
erty went up in smoke, events have so 
shaped themselves that it seems as if 
the great catastrophe was an advertis- 
ing prank on the part of Fate to attract 
the world’s attention to the golden 
commercial prospects in store for 
California. The great magician, Time, 
has tapped the Pacific Coast with his 
wand, and the geography of the world 
is shifted in such a way that San 
Francisco finds herself one of the great 
marine gateways of the globe, and in a 
commanding position to enact a promi- 
nent part in the greatest commercial 
era the world has yet known. The 
opening of the Panama Canal offers 
the city extraordinary opportunities, 
providing its merchants and financiers 
prove alert, wise and energetic enough 
to grapple with them properly. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition 
should not be planned as merely an 
attraction for world-wide visitors to be 
entertained for the temporary good 
they may do the State, or to show the 
multitude what we have accomplished 
since 49, but rather to afford us an 
opportunity to show them our greatest 
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and most ambitious project—the plans 
and a working model of a new dock 
system that will assure us possessing 
the greatest maritime port of the 
Pacific. In no way can we seize the 
occasion of their visit to better advan- 
tage, and impress on their open minds 
our keen and sensible foresight in an- 
ticipating the vigorous commercial de- 
mands that will follow the opening of 
the Canal. 

Only by convincing our influential 
visitors from the financial centers of 
the world that we are keenly alive to 
the commercial progress of our day 
and are determined to take full advan- 
tage of our unparalleled position on the 
new map oi the world’s trade, and to 
develop the immense and many varie- 
ties of California’s resources to the 
largest extent, will we be able to reap 
the real and lasting benefits offered 
us by the Exposition, benefits based on 
such solid commercial bases that our 
children’s children will take toll of 
them. 

I do not look for the usual business 
depression which frequently follows 
such large expositions; still it is well 
to anticipate such a possibility. The 
opening of the Canal will unquestion- 
ably lead to our shores a vast influx 
of European immigrants. The ques- 
tion naturally arises is this immigra- 
tion, which largely will bring with it 
only sufficient means for its immedi- 
ate wants, going to be of direct benefit 
to us? If these expected droves of im- 
migrants come gradually, and in small 
numbers, and in a way to be readily 
absorbed, possibly yes; if in great 
numbers, positively no: unless at the 
same time we induce the visiting man 
of finance to make investments here 
that will help to furnish employment 
for these immigrants. Wage-earning 
foreigners may very easily be induced 
to leave their country for California, 
a little alluring advertising promising 
golden harvests may do that; at any 
rate the agents of the steamship com- 
panies may be trusted to keep the 
steerage quarters of their vessels full, 
but it requires something more than 
advertising and alluring promises to 
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induce the world’s financier to invest. 
His complete confidence must be won, 
and he must have every assurance that 
California has the resources and also 
the requisite brains and determination 
to develop them. 

We should take special pains to en- 
courage such visitors at this juncture 
for we will require immense capital to 
finance the enterprises of magnitude 
confronting us. Our harbor is our great- 
est asset, the first object of keen ob- 
servation by the most desired visi- 
tors, who seek to visualize the part 
it is to play in the world’s commerce 
on the opening of the Panama Canal, 
most of whom are familiar with the 
great docking harbors of the world. 
What will be their judgment of our 
harbor as it is to-day, or with the few 
scanty improvements that will be 
tacked on by the time of the Ex- 
position ? 

To-day our wharfage and warehouse 
system is the poorest and most primi- 
tive to be found in any important sea- 
port. In appearance—both from with- 
in the town and from the bay—our 
docks are a disgrace to a maritime 
city of any class. Fortunately it is 
generally accepted by visitors as a 
temporary structure erected after 
the fire in conjunction with the refugee 
shacks. In efficiency, the wharves are 
devoid of modern means for despatch 
and economy, whilst even our latest 
constructed docks, wherein concrete 
has been substituted for wood piling, 
are of the same toy-like proportions 
and lines, set up without considera- 
tion of the port’s future develop- 
ment. To any visitor of intelligence 
our antiquated, primitive wharf sys- 
tem will appear ridiculous compared 
with the numerous great docks dotting 
the routes of maritime commerce, 
docks constructed on a system of units 
and supplied with traveling cranes, 
railways and all the up-to-date facili- 
ties for handling freight expeditiously 
and at minimum charges. Otherwise 
the impression made upon any ordi- 
nary citizen of the world must be that 
San Francisco is either asleep to the 
sounding trumpet of Commerce now 
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awakening the nations of the world, 
or that she is indifferent or insensible. 

Moved by the daring and uncon- 
querable spirit of the West, San 
Francisco attempted ambitious tasks 
after the big fire; at her hand is a 
far greater and nobler project worthy 
of her best mettle: The perfecting of 
her harbor and the advancement of her 
shipping trade, an undertaking which, 
if her citizens show their wisdom and 
energy tb develop along proper lines, 
will prove, not only to the city of San 
Francisco, but to the State at large, its 
greatest asset. If this is done success- 
fully—and only incompetency can trip 
the project against failure—the city 
will occupy her right place among the 
half-dozen great ports taking toll of 
the world’s trade. 

We made a mistake in the rebuild- 
ing of the city after the fire by not 
establishing its streets and civic cen- 
ter on broader lines, excusable in a 
sense from our haste to reconstruct our 
city. Let us not make a like mistake 
with our harbor, but build our water 
front docks on broader, bigger and 
more lasting lines, plans that may fur- 
nish future generations with ground 
work for development. Only on such 
foundations can a maritime trade be 
developed that will prove profitable 
and permanent. Mark well, too, that 
if San Francisco neglects to build 
along these lines some other more far- 
seeing Pacific Coast city will, and by 
a system of better facilities for hand- 
ling cargoes, will shoulder us out of 
our leading position despite our super- 
ior harbor location and opportunities. 

The approaching Panama-Pacific 
Exposition is most auspicious, afford- 
ing us an opportunity to attract capi- 
tal and advertise ourselves to the 
world. Such a_ golden opportunity 
to invite capital to visit us and be- 
come intimately acquainted with the 
State may not come again in many de- 
cades. It is California’s greatest op- 
portunity to show visiting merchants 
and financiers the splendid undevel- 
oped resources of our State, our extra- 
ordinarily productive valleys, and our 
exceptional position to handle a large 
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proportion of the shipping trade of 
Western America. It will be a com- 
mercial catastrophe and create a far 
greater loss to us than the great fire 
of 1906 if we neglect to take full ad- 
vantage of this occasion, and fail to 
show visitors that we are preparing to 
handie on modern gigantic lines a big 
share of the Pacific’s great maritime 
trade, by constructing a dockage and 
warehouse. system of the highest effi- 
ciency known to the world. 

The date of the opening of the Ex- 
position is some three years distant. 
In that interval we have an opportu- 
nity to make drastic changes in our 
water front, at least time enough to 
prepare plans and make a start in con- 
structing a series of docks on a scien- 
tific system and magnitude that will 
impress visitors with the feeling that 
we have the right conception, and that 
the citizens who possessed the spirit, 
wisdom and indomitable persever- 
ance to build the present city and Ex- 
position out of the ashes of 1906 will 
also prove themselves master-builders 
in creating a docking port that will 
rival the best in the world. 

The plans of the new docks for the 
city, drafted by experts after careful 
study and inspection of all the most 
modern foreign docks, and adapting all 
their best features to our special re- 
quirements, should be worked up in 
miniature form, showing our entire 
new water front as completed, and 
be given a prominent setting in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, so that 
visitors from abroad could study in 
concrete form exactly what we pro- 
pose to do with our harbor. This 
would be a practical demonstration to 
them that we are in earnest, and that 
we have the ambition and determina- 
tion to stand with the greatest ports 
in the competition to handle a large 
share of the world’s traffic. If we 
thus demonstrated to them that our 
proposed improvements were on a 
broad and comprehensive scale, it 
would engender their confidence, at- 
tract their interest, and on returning 
home they would discuss us as a city 
keenly alive to modern commercial 
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requirements and alert to the world’s 
movements. By such means our pros- 
pects would be heralded abroad, and 
we as a city would hold a substan- 
tial and growing position in the eye 
of the world, whilst California as a 
State would occupy a bigger position 
on the map and naturally attract more 
attention with the money centers of the 
world as a lucrative field of invest- 
ment. 

We naturally expect that our big- 
gest trade will be with the Orient. To- 
day Japan is our largest trader on 
that side of the ocean, sending us 
three times more goods in value than 
we ship her. Japan has taken Time by 
the forelock and is well under way in 
building dockage facilities in her 
principal seaport cities that bid fair 
on their completion to vie with the 
best in Europe. For years she has 
been quietly and energetically building 
in anticipation of this awakening of 
the world’s trade. In Yokohama she 
has constructed one of the most effi- 


cient and up-to-date dock and ware- 
house systems to be found anywhere, 
specially adapted to the requirements 


of that port. Until very recently it 
was impossible to get ships of any 
considerable draft close in shore; the 
vessels were thus forced to anchor in 
shallow water and make use of light- 
ers. Early in the struggle to increase 
their commercial field the Japanese 
realized their great lack of harbor 
facilities, and as usual, they planned 
in a scientific and broad minded way 
to remedy them. Commissions were 
appointed to make the rounds of the 
world and gather the best points of the 
various systems and adapt them to the 
requirements of the harbors of Japan. 
This business-like and practical way 
indicates that the Orient is thoroughly 
alert to the exigencies of handling 
commerce on a gigantic scale, and 
means to give the Occident a hard 
struggle for its control. The incredu- 
lous have only to visit the new docks 
of the principal harbors of Japan, or 
her work in the harbor of Dairen, view 
her many big fleets of thoroughly up- 
to-date passenger vessels and freight- 
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ers, and those under construction, to 
learn that the Orient possesses abund- 
ant and strong trade forces which the 
Occident will soon have to reckon 
with. 

What Japan has done in modern 
harbor improvement, San Francisco 
should be able to improve upon, but it 
will require sincere, honest and effi- 
cient effort, virile with the spirit of 
the present world’s movement to do 
big things on a big scale, to build for 
the future and not for any one State 
administration, or just to live out the 
lease of any particular steamship com- 
pany. Such ephemeral plans, like our 
present wooden wharves, stilted on 
wobbling piles, are things of the past, 
ideas fit only for a community that 
has one foot in the grave and not for 
a healthy, enterprising municipality, 
ambitious to stand in the forefront of 
the most important movement of its 
age. 

As to the best manner of carrying 
out this undertaking: We must first 
divorce the old idea of the “ ’49’er”— 
which still prevails—‘“that we know 
everything worth knowing in Califor- 
nia.” Rather let us bring ourselves to a 
state of Japanese mentality, a belief 
“that they know but little, but can 
learn much,” a spirit of humility 
and a condition of’ mentality which 
has made it possible for a nation 
without any fore-knowledge to at- 
tain the knowledge and wisdom of 
not only how to plan but to construct 
a system of dockage and warehousing 
for her ports equal to the best, a men- 
tal trait the keynote to which Japan 
owes all her great successes. 

Let us set forth as they have done, 
and seek the knowledge, the best the 
world can give us, but be sure that the 
experts whom we send forth to explore 
the highest types of commercial ports 
go with the mental belief “that they 
know but little, but can learn much.” 
They will then return prepared to de- 
vise for our harbor a system, the most 
complete and modern known—for they 
will not have copied the plans of any 
one port, but have adapted to our pres- 
ent and future requirements all that 
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was best to be found in many seas. 
The ideas gathered by the experts 
and the plans formulated from them 
constitute the material features of the 
proposition. After they are in proper 
shape, a board of architects should 
be called upon to design and artisti- 
cally beautify the superstructure of the 
entire waterfront. In this way we 
will have the practical combined with 
the artistic and beautiful. This gen- 
eral plan should be accepted and 
adopted by the city, that each succeed- 
ing administration may have the plans 
always at hand to consult and which 
they must follow on the broad base 
lines. Details, of course, may be 
changed and adapted to suit the new 
machinery and the day and generation 
in charge. The original and accepted 
plans should be formulatéd on a sys- 
tem of units, a system of units so ar- 
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ranged that when completed the whole 
will be a symmetrical and systema- 
tized combination artistically grouped, 
at once practical and beautiful in all 
its parts and details. 

In doing this we would bequeath a 
structure for advancement that our 
children’s children may carry further 
towards the goal of commercial 
supremacy, for if our harbor improve- 
ments are founded on the broad plans 
which I have outlined, we can be- 
queath to our children no nobler and 
better life work commemorative of our 
time, the completion of the Panama 
Canai, and the Exposition, whilst they 
in turn should be able to expand the 
idea in keeping with the requirements 
of their day, and so bequeath it to 
their children for further propulsion 
along the grooves of ever-advancing 
commerce. 
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BY GERALD BRECKENRIDGE BREITIGAM 


I, the grim compelling force that drives you on, 
Am the seed of Adam’s loins, full-grown in you: 
When the moon first rode the skies the primal spawn 
Heard me calling, felt me thrill them through and through. 
I have ruled the world and swayed the world since then, 
I have frolicked, wantoned, striven as I willed: 
Gods have risen now and then—and returned to dreams again— 
But no god has ever filled the place I filled. 


When you grotesque pigmies wrestle each with each, 
When your armies war to clear the tangled maze, 
Then you know just how my long, lean arm can reach. 
Yes, I’m Cave-Man, Brute—but, lo! you tread my ways. 
Dust behind me are the years since the first dawn, 
From the wrack and ruin naught is there but Me. 


You are free?—Naught but a pawn. 


you on. 


You can lead ?—I drive 


Nor rebel, for all you are I make you be. 





THE DURBAR OF 1911-12 


BY CORNELIA COWLES 


HE anticipation of seeing 
the festivities which would 
be talked of in every tongue 


had been growing for almost 
a year. The possibility of going to 
far India had seemed a vague dream, 
as some friends talked over the idea 
in a big, barny studio in the Rue Fal- 
guire, one cold night the previous win- 
ter. But the great history-making 
day was here. Delhi! The Durbar! 
December 12th—all here before my 
very eyes. 

The previous weeks in the land of 
gaudy color had vanished from mental 
vision to leave room for this day of 
imposing magnificence. It took only 
a glance to right and left of King’s 
Way to realize that the tent city had 
not sprung up over night. Many hands 
had been at work, and the result was 
more than pleasing. The city of Delhi 
has been destroyed many times and 
rebuilt each time on an adjoining 
foundation, so that the city stretches 
away for miles, partly ruins, and for 
this special occasion partly canvas. 
The camping section for paying guests 
was lavishly furnished with comforts 
which seemed foreign to the Oriental 
atmosphere of the city proper. Each 
section was named to assist the easy 
location of one’s home in this maze of 


canvas dwellings. Single beds with 
comfortable covers and clean linen, 
simple dressers and two chairs com- 
pleted the general furnishing. Then 
there were general reading and writ- 
ing tents. Dining tents wafted forth 
savory odors at regular intervals, and 
further away in their allotted places 
were the camps of the Indian princes. 
Not one, but many, tents composed 
these camps. Reception tents were ex- 
quisitely lined with fine draperies of 
goid and silver cloth. Hand embroid- 
eries called to the mind the women of 
the palaces; the women of the pur- 
dah, most of whom were left at home. 
She could share only this part in the 
festivities with her lord and master. 
Her handiwork would make a charm- 
ing background, but to his mind she 
was not equal to enjoy the dignity of 
the occasion. This barbaric idea is 
beginning to take flight, however, even 
in India. Women are being educated 
and equalized. 

Gardens of tropical plants and foli- 
iage made over night, as it were, 
added to the beauty of these camps, 
and richly adorned elephants and cam- 
els were in keeping with the Eastern 
atmosphere of it all. Many and vari- 
ous kinds of metal lamps hung about 
at night, making weird and fantastic 





shadows about these light-footed peo- 
ple. These tents, as well as those of 
the foreigners, were alive with bus- 
tling humanity, only in the tents of the 
Orientals, the movement was of a 
slower and quieter nature. . Native ser- 
vants, generally in their white coats 
and improvised trousers, which is a 
square cloth pulled up between the 
legs and fastened by tucking in at 
the waist, tread noiselessly about in 
bare feet, preparing, perhaps, their 
master’s bath or the noonday meal. 

But, mark you, the same servant 
would not be one to perform both 
these duties. A body servant in India 
is as indispensable with the native as 
with the ruling people, or the traveler. 
The cook is a separate office, just as 
the street sweeping coolie. In India, 
a native is born to his calling or caste, 
and follows it all his days. If he 
comes of a coolie family, he never as- 
pires to become a bearer, as the right- 
hand servant is called, and vice versa, 
the bearer never stoops to the street 
sweeper’s level. Education, however, 
is even now bringing relief to the 
lower classes. 

It would be difficult for one not hav- 
ing seen this city of canvas to esti- 
mate its size. But when you hear 
that one of the ruling princes of India 
took two thousand people to Delhi, in- 
cluding guests and servants, you can 
begin to picture something of the 
size of the camps to accommodate the 
twenty or more of these princes with 
their escorts, besides the government 


hants in their gold embroidered draperies surmounted by great jewel-hooded howdahs 


and guests’ camps. One of the largest 
hotels in Delhi was hired for the 
month by a Rajah, and it is said that 
he completely filled it with his guests 
and their servants. The government 
camps were another element that 
swelled the size of the improvised 
city, until it really seemed to have 
no bounds. Railroads, constructed to 
accommodate different sections to and 
from the Delhi station, relieved the 
suspense of those who had not been 
fortunate enough to secure a coach or 
automobile for the days of the fes- 
tivities. 

The night before Coronation Day, 
trains coming into Delhi were jammed 
—and if you have never seen an In- 
dian third-class coach on the G. I. P., 
you don’t know the meaning of that 
word. The description in Kipling’s 
“Kim” had startled my imagination, 
but the actual sight put all this to 
flight. Before midnight the region of 
the arena where the great exercises 
were to take place was black with 
bundles of humanity wrapped in their 
sleeping blankets. Some had the 
necessary passes to enter the grounds 
and seat themselves on the earth 
mound, which encircled the great field 
except for the seeming small space 
where the high covered stand made a 
shady retreat for the tenderer skinned 
visitors. 

There were hundreds about the rail- 
road station, too, where some had 
probably camped out for days await- 
ing this eventful day. The first and 











Hindoo schoolboys marching to take their position in the throngs assembled 
from all India to do homage to the Emperor and Empress. 


second class dining room at the sta- 
tion was no less crowded that morn- 
ing, for visitors, fearing the high 
prices of Delhi at this season had come 
in from nearby towns. Barefooted 
waiters stepped softly around the long 
tables endeavoring to please every 
one, but in the end bringing about the 
same order to all of cold meat, bread, 
butter and coffee. The night had 
been very cold for the tent sleepers, 
and, as though happy to see the day 
brightening, the streets rang with the 
excitement of the dawning festivities. 
People were warned to be in their 
seats at 10:30 a. m., and I dare say 
few were not punctual. The natives, 
who had their passes, crowded around 
the gates at the back of the arena, 
ready before sunrise to enter. Hotels 
and tents were emptied at a very early 
hour, and the railroad station seemed 
actually to be manufacturing and 
turning out people. But with all the 
multitude moving towards the point 
of attraction there was no crowding. 
When a train was full it pulled out, 
and was followed by another, and so 
it was on all roads leading to the 
arena, so perfect was the management 
of the crowds at Delhi. 


Perhaps this was partly the exam- 
ple of the natives who catch the next 
train if the first one is full, should 
it come to-day or to-morrow makes no 
apparent difference to them. The 
crowd at the railroad station had been 
dense, or perhaps it was bad manage- 
ment on my part, that caused me to be 
separated from my party, but I 
boarded the train a little before eight 
o’clock, and, like some of the natives, 
was taking a chance. 

The five mile ride to the arena sta- 
tion was crossed and recrossed by 
roads leading to camps, so that we 
stopped at times for ten minutes or a 
half hour. English reserve wore off, 
and nearly every one was talking to- 
gether before we arrived at the end 
of that tedious journey. It was a little 
after ten o’clock, and a long way from 
the back of the arena to the visitors’ 
shaded place, so we stopped to view 
the scene from the native seats. The 
first breath of sun-scorched air outside 
the train made us thankful that we 
had been delayed in the cool and 
shady train. 


We had passed and 


the gate 
mounted the steps to the top of the 


embankment. It was already filled, a 











View of a section of the long stretch of native stands during the Durbar at 
Delhi, December 12, 1911, showing several of the types which gathered from 
the four quarters of India. 


brilliant spectacle in the glaring sun, 
colored turbans and vestments, troops 
taking their places in the arena below, 


and in the distance, across the great 
arena, costly costumes and parasols 
were filing into place. Before eleven 
o’clock, twenty thousand troops, form- 
ing the shape of a great crown, were 
ranged on the arena field. Flower beds 
sprinkled about at the back of the 
field, just below where we were stand- 
ing, made the jewels at the top of the 
crown. The sight would have inspired 
the gods. We, who stood in the daz- 
zling splendor of the coronation Dur- 
bar, did not forget that its rays were 
not for us alone, but illuminated the 
imagination of millions of people far 
removed from Delhi. And what shall 
be said of the ceremonies which were 
witnessed by nearly one hundred thou- 
sand persons. 

From the Roya! camp up, the broad 
King’s Way was lined for the greater 
part with the Chief’s encampments. 
The Way was bright with flags and 
glowing with color. Triumphal arches 
and high gateways with mottoes of 
welcome and loyal prayers, brightened 
the way as the Royal carriage, with a 
noble escort, drove its length. To the 


Tenth Royal Hussars, the Imperial 
Cadet Corps in pale blue silk, and the 
Lancers, fell the honor of escort duty. 
Everything was in readiness. The 
arena had been quiet with expectancy 
and brilliant with the sun’s rays, when 
a faint sound of mactial music an- 
nounced the coming. It was a proces- 
sion that gave pomp and distinction 
to the journey to the amphitheatre, 
while on the roadway broken lines of 
troops, cavalry and infantry added to 
the martial effect. This was the first 
time in history that a ruler of India 
had ever ridden to the Grand Durbar 
on anything but an elephant; per- 
haps this piqued the natives, but in 
their silent obeisance they kept their 
peace. 

Arms were presented, colors were 
flown and then lowered with crowns to 
the ground, and the cortege swung 
along in all its glittering array. Their 
way had been heralded a little while 
before by the passing of the King-Em- 
peror’s household, including Lord 
Crewe as Minister-in-Attendance, and 
by the carriage of the Governor-Gen- 
eral and Lady Hardinge, under the es- 


‘cort of King Edward’s Lancers. So 


came the Royal procession, not as of 
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Camping in tent cities at Delhi during the crowded Durbar season, 1911-12. 


old on elephants, through crowded 
streets of Delhi, but through the heart 
of the far-spreading encampment, 
which was a city in itself. Two golden 
umbrellas, emblems of royalty, with 
a canopy to guard against the sun’s 
rays, indicated to loyal eyes, who did 
not know his countenance, the King- 
Emperor and his consort. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
arena enormous crowds had assem- 
bled on the waste slopes by the roads. 
Judging from the variety of style of 
the turbans, they were from many 
provinces, with their rolls of bedding 
and bundles of food, and some, ob- 
viously, residents of the city. They 
were constantly on the move, but most 
of them kept to the route which the 
presence of troops showed the Royal 
procession must pass. Thousands 
were thus abroad, many blocking the 
footpaths on King’s Way and Prince’s 
Road, probably in all twice the num- 
ber that had already poured into the 
arena, and were filling the benches and 
earth rising in tiers on the great mound 
which was now completely covered 
with humanity. It is difficult to count 
in hundreds of thousands, but one 
would have to do so to estimate the 
crowds at Delhi. And still there were 
not as many foreign visitors as ac- 
commodations were made for. The 


cost of living and tke insistence by the 
authorities to take tent or hotel space 
for twenty days had frightened many 
away. The coldness of the nights, too, 
had caused many to give up their 
spaces in spite of the hundreds of dol- 
lars paid down for them, and fly to 
comfortable quarters in the nearest 
town or the city hotels. 

For months before the event the 
talk of the seeming impossibility to 
get accommodations on steamers head- 
ing toward Colombo, or hotel room in 
any city of India almost daunted my 
courage. But when I telegraphed from 
Colombo, the possibilities of even 


going to Delhi seemed encouraging. 


Then, at Bombay, only two weeks be- 
fore the day of days, I shall never for- 
get the indignation of a fellow coun- 
tryman, who had paid something like 
sixty dollars for the twenty days at 
Delhi, when I was offered space for 
six dollars a day, and no credentials 
necessary. 

It had been necessary for the sixty 
dollar man to give all sorts of refer- 
ences when engaging space months be- 
forehand. If it were so easy to get 
space, I concluded to wait until my 
arrival. Whereupon I left the office, 
smiling, with a ticket to “The City of 
Sunrise,” Udaipur, where perhaps one 
of the most beautiful palaces of the 
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world stands in the middle of a moun- 
tain lake. Finally reaching Delhi, an 
old but comfortable hotel furnished 
me room and food for fifteen rupees, 
or five dollars. 

But to get back to the arena, where 
we left the Royal procession en route. 
It is a daring attempt to try to de- 
scribe the sight that presented itself 
in the arena. The two amphitheatres 
facing each other were in decorated 
waiting. The smaller one, in simple 
white coloring, with small minarets 
tipped with gilded points was espec- 
ially effective in the sunlight. Its 
semi-circular curve swept gracefully 
round where the broad red roads and 
lawns met in front of it. In it were 
several thousand persons so arranged 
that they rose gradually like a great 
bank of flowers to the last tier, where 
perforated screens guarded the few 
purdanashin ladies, who had the lib- 
erty to enjoy the Durbar. Looking up- 
ward was a mass of color, richly 
gowned ladies, Parisian hats, officers’ 
uniforms, white helmets and hundreds 
of colored turbans mingled so as to 
almost confuse the eye. The lower 
and central tiers were ablaze with the 
brilliancy of jewels and costly robes 
of silks and velvets worn by the rul- 
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ing princes. These were perhaps the 
most expectant and excited of the 
thousands of people present, for they 
were soon to pass one by one before 
the throne, and be chief actors in 
the great history making event. Dia- 
monds, rubies and emeralds sparkled 
with each movement of the wearers. 
Purple and scarlet, blue, green and or- 
ange, with the gold embroidered tur- 
bans, made a composite picture. But 
there was a greater amphitheatre than 
this to astonish the onlooker. It was 
that of the people in the mass, and not 
of their rulers and chiefs. The great 
earth mound sweeping around to com- 
plete the circle had been built to hold 
fifty thousand people, and not a foot 
of space was left without its occupant, 
sitting or standing. It was high enough 
to dwarf all surroundings, shutting out 
all view of the outer world. The gen- 
eral view was of thousands of snow- 
white turbans with darker shades be- 
neath. Then there were sections where 
the school children and students were 
placed together, their colored turbans 
from a distance looking like gardens 
of flowers. In one section were yellow, 
white and light green lines, in another 
blue, yellow and orange; in a third, 
light green and white. Then the road 











The gateway of the Palace of one of the leading princes. 
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broke the semi-circle, yet the color 
was taken up again with parterres of 
yellow in solitary beauty. A section 
of green, blue and white shaded down 
to a mingling of colors of the varied 
costumes worn by the common castes. 
This multitude, that thus completed 
the circle, gave one a clear idea of 
how vast was the gathering, and the 
thought grew the more one studied 
the scene. 

The twenty thousand troops below 
in the arena presented another spec- 
tacle. There were the Baluchi Regi- 
ment in light Zouave dress, the Im- 
perial Service troops in dark blue, with 
red and gold turbans. The distinct 
dress of the Highlanders followed the 
red of the British line, the green Gour- 
kas and Rifles, and so on, colors galore 
with thousands of white helmets in 
contrast. Glittering, shining steel 
added to the sight which delighted the 
eye of all who enjoy seeing military 
pomp and display given to beautiful 
music, for the massed bands played 
while we waited the coming of the 


King. 

About in the center of the space en- 
closed by this human circle stood the 
two thrones raised high so that all 


might see. The gilded roof'of the 
pavilion shone out resplendent in the 
sun, but nearer to us, for by this time 
we had reached the amphitheatre, was 
the Durbar Shamiana, a study in crim- 
son and gold. A rich canopy covered 
the thrones standing on a dais covered 
with cloth of gold, while the lower 
platform was covered with carpets of 
gold and white. 

We were waiting contentedly, gaz- 
ing on the wonderful sight, although 
the heat was very intense, when sud- 
denly the massed bands changed their 
tune to “Lo! the Conquering Hero 
Comes.” There was a general stir of 
excitement, cheers broke out that an- 
nounced the coming of the noble vet- 
erans, and the tune changed to “Auld 
Lang Syne,” as they took their places. 
The Governor-General’s carriage ap- 
peared, bringing more applause, until 
the party was seated on the platform 
in the Durbar Shamiana. A group of 
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Indian pages in blue silk were already 
seated in waiting there. Special pages 
in waiting upon the Governor-General 
and Lady Hardinge were young 
princes of high rank. 

A few minutes before noon a gun 
was heard; then another, and another. 
Some from the right and some from 
the left of us, with columns of smoke 
all around us. Their imperial Majes- 
ties had arrived at the salute of one 
hundred and one guns. The carriage 
was drawn up to the Shamiana in full 
state. Its way had been heralded by 
loud cheers, and now every one rose 
in a wild burst of applause, as the 
Royal standard flew out from its high 
mast. The guards of honor and all 
the troops saluted, while the bands 
played the British National Anthem. 
All eyes were on the carriage of the 
King-Emperor and Queen-Empress. 
The escort, with the Governor-General, 
met the carriage. It was like a dream 
picture, with a stately Empress in 
white satin and purple robes with dia- 
monds and jewels bedecked, and the 
Emperor, too, in his coronation robe 
of purple and ermine, and the spark- 
ling crown. Hand in hand they strode 
to the Shamiana, the train bearers and 
escort completing the picture. 

Then began the ceremonies of the 
stately occasion: the reading of the 
King’s speech, interrupted many times 
by the cheering, and then the cere- 
mony of doing homage. The Governor- 
General advanced first, kissing his 
Sovereign’s hand, followed by a long 
list of ruling chiefs of India—a be- 
wildering line of magnificence. Some 
in strange and picturesque dress, 
others in cloth of gold, with heavy em- 
broideries, but all with diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds arranged in the 
unique fashion of Indian jewelry 
around the neck or across the chest. 
The Maharajah of Jaipur, as did a 
number of other ruling princes, laid 
his sword at the foot of the throne 
amid loud bursts of applause from the 
admiring onlookers, as he bent low in 
reverence to the Imperial rulers. 

The next stage of the ceremony 
was, I think, the most impressive pic- 
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ture. The King and Queen arose and 
descended from the throne. The high- 
born pages, in their glittering apparel, 
ranged themselves behind, raised the 
lengthy trains, and the procession pre- 
ceeded by two ushers carrying wands 
and stepping backwards, advanced to 
the Royal pavilion. The robes and 
gems glittered in the sunlight in spite 
of the scarlet and gold Oriental shades 
held over the Royal couple. It was a 
picture not soon to be forgotten. They 
ascended the lofty throne of the Royal 
pavilion beneath the shining dome of 
gold, facing the great semi-circular 
mound of public audience where the 
people of India were gathered in their 
thousands, and the cheering began 
again. The stirring roll of drums struck 
up a summons to the heralds. High- 
pitched notes from silver trumpets 
answered the call, and the heralds rode 
into the arena. The two leaders rid- 
ing abreast wore coats of maroon vel- 
vet almost covered with gold embroid- 
ery. The trumpeters followed at a 
slow canter, the Royal arms flying on 


the banner hanging from each trumpet. 
They passed before the amphitheatre 
where celebrities from many countries 
were seated, turned and halted facing 


the throne. The English herald then 
read the proclamation, which was re- 
peated in the Hindoo tongue by the 
native herald at his side. At the fin- 
ish, a bugle gave the warning note, and 
twenty thousand rifles clicked a royal 
salute, and the massed bands played 
“God Save the King.” 

It was solemnly impressive to hear 
these thousands of people join in one 
tune of loyalty. Many were moved to 
tears. Then there were more salutes 
from the guns outside the arena. More 
speeches and announcements in which 
the changing of the seat of government 
from Calcutta to the ancient capital of 
Delhi was read, which surprised and 
not altogether pleased all present. 

The sun was beginning to descend 
when the great occasion drew to a 
close and the Royal carriage was 
drawn away through deafening cheers 
to the broad King’s Way. Crowds of 
natives still lined the way back to the 
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Royal camp, where much time and 
thought had made a temporary palace 
of luxury. I believe every one had 
had great expectations for a fine spec- 
tacle at the Durbar, but I dare say not 
one’s imagination had conceived such 
a wonderful sight. That some were 
disappointed not to see more of an 
Indian pageant is not to be doubted, 
but when the Queen had made objec- 
tions to riding to Durbar on an ele- 
phant, the program was changed, and 
elephants were sent to Calcutta, where 
preparations for a great Oriental pa- 
geant were at once begun. 

The natives in the great amphithea- 
tre seemed loath to leave the spot 
which had delighted their awakening 
minds. It had been very warm, 
and now, when the excitement was 
over, one realized that he had not 
eaten since early morning, unless a 
biscuit had been tucked into his hand- 
bag. Emergency tents were filled with 
seekers for a draught of water or 
perhaps shade. Carriages began to 
roll away, and the streets again were 
filled in all directions leading from 
the center of the day’s attractions. 
But the shaded amphitheatre had emp- 
tied first. The natives were kept wait- 
ing, and willing they seemed, until 
the visitors had pressed into service 
carriages, rickshaws, autos and trains, 
and were again filling every road lead- 
ing to the camps and the city. Special 
trains to the camps of some of the 
native rulers were of the greatest in- 
terest to visitors, who were not too 
fatigued or hungry to enjoy an elbow- 
to-elbow glance at these richly clad 
men of smooth, brown skin. That In- 
dia is rich in ruby and diamond mines 
was evident in the crowd that filed 
slowly out to the trains. To people of 
our land, it seems a strange custom 
that men should don such quantities 
of fine jewelry, but so it is with these 
Oriental lovers of brilliancy, with their 
costly costumes and head-dress; yet 
after all, it seems a very fitting custom. 

In the short space of time that in- 
tervened between this and the King’s 
visit to Calcutta, a truly magnificent 
Oriental pageant was prepared. 








THE FIGHT FOR OIL 


BY ALFRED HOWE DAVIS 


HE EPIC of oil is yet to be 
written. True, various arti- 
cles and stories, covering cer- 
tain phases of the oil indus- 

try, have appeared from time to time. 
There has been some account given of 
the Pennsylvania fields and _ their 
toilers; a lesser one of the California 
lands to the south where many a chap- 
ter in the history of oil in this country 
has been acted out, though not yet 
chronicled; with its romance, its strug- 
gle and its success—or failure. 

The prospector for oil is the kind of 
man who finds a grim pleasure in bat- 
tle with the heat of the desert and the 
other discomforts and dangers, just 
as men, since the beginning, have 
cheerfully undergone every hardship 
in search for the hidden treasures of 
the mine. Though the oil operator 
needs more capital than a mere grub 
stake, a pick and shovel and a sturdy 
donkey. 

But for both the romance ard the 
charm is in the seeking, and after the 
strike is made, both the mine and the 
well need the “company” and the 
“capital” for development. And then 
the prospector goes on, whether he 
searches for gold or oil, leaving the 
prosaic work of accumulating millions 
to this corporation or that. 

The oil game is even more uncer- 
tain than that of mining. The pocket 
and the vein, which soon peter out, 
are to be found in wells no less than in 
mines. The same hazards which are 
at hand for the miner are there for 
the oil driller, and probably if com- 
parative statistics were kept, oil 


would be shown to be a more doubtful 
game than the quest for gold or silver. 

Many of the great wells of the coun- 
try, particularly of 


the California 





fields, wells which have had tremen- 
dous effects on the industry, have had 
but comparatively short careers, much 
shorter than the life of the average 
bonanza. 

Probably the famous Lakeview 
gusher, which was struck in Kern 
County in March, 1910, had a greater 
effect on the oil situation than any 
other well in the history of the indus- 
try in this State. The giant well pro- 
duced from twenty-five thousand to 
forty thousand barrels of oil a day, 
brought fortunes to those who reaped 
the profits, and caused the prices of 
oil to take a slump from which they 
are only now recovering. After flow- 
ing for about two years the gusher one 
morning died down, a rumble was 
heard, the earth trembled, and the 
greatest well in the history of Cali- 
fornia oil was dead. There was a 
temporary increase in the activity of 
other wells in the same field, which 
many oil experts attributed to the 
passing of the Lakeview, but in any 
event, money and weeks of labor failed 
to bring the grand gusher to life. 

The Lakeview went through its sen- 
sational life history without any of the 
serious mishaps, such as casing or 
tool trouble, in an aggravated form, or 


' that most dreaded of all accidents to a 


well—fire. 

Frequently, when a heavy flow of 
gas is struck in a well, known as a 
“gasser,” trains are stopped running 
if the tracks happen to be near the 
well, for fear the sparks from the en- 
gine will ignite the insidious fumes. 

There has probably been no well in 
the history of California oil which has 
performed in a more unusual manner 
than the gusher brought in by the 
Pacific Crude Oil Company, about 





























Ten thousand barrels of high gravity oil disappearing in smoke and flame 
each day. This fire lasted six days and cost the owners about $50,000. 
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seven miles from the town of Taft in 
Kern County. The short history of 
the well has been spectacular. 

It was brought in one Sunday with 
an estimated flow of ten thousand bar- 
rels a day of excellent high gravity oil, 
which, of course, means high selling 
oil. For the first eight hours of its life 
the well was under full control. But 
finally the gigantic gas pressure wore 
away the fittings, and suddenly the oil 
belched forth like a geyser. It shot 
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high over the derrick, a distance of 
three hundred feet. The well had 
been drilled to a depth of three thou- 
sand two hundred feet. The dull roar 
of the imprisoned gas, which usually 
accompanies huge gushers, could be 
heard for miles around. It was pre- 
dicted that the well would be a wor- 

thy successor to the old Lakeview. 
Then came the fire. Its origin is 
unknown, but it started in the engine 
house of a company adjoining the 
Pacific Crude Oil Company. 











Photo taken a few days before the well caught 


fire. 


above the top of the derrick. 


This view shows the oil stream breaking 
from control and shooting upwards in a spray far 


The land for rods about 
had been oil soaked from 
the wild careering of the 
gusher, and the instant the 
blaze in the engine room 
was discovered, scores of 
men from the adjoining 
leases were rushed to the 
scene. 

Sand was brought in 
quantities and thrown upon 
the flames, but they spread 
with the rapidity of a prai- 
rie fire along the oil satur- 
ated ground. As the low- 
hanging, black smoke crept 
along the ground toward the 
gushing well, the men 
worked with redoubled 
vigor. Every fire-fighting 
apparatus and every man 
for miles around were 
pressed into service. 

Suddenly a little line of 
light trickled up to the oil 
geyser. There was a roar, 
a deadly black volcano of 
smoke and flame shooting 
heavenward. Men ran out 
of the danger belt to escape 
the shower of fire drops. 
With the rapidity of light- 
ning the fire carried to a 
“sump” hole, a_ storage 
lake, containing five thou- 
sand barrels, about seven 
hundred yards away. The 
flames shot over the bed of 
oil, and onto the structures 
of the Buick Oil Company, 
razing them to the ground. 

The greatest, conflagra- 

















This view shows the fire creeping along the oil drenched ground till it 
reached the sump holes of stored oil and set them on fire. 


tion in the history of oil in California 
was on. Ten thousand barrels at fifty 
cents a barrel, or $5,000 worth of oil, 
was consumed every one of the six 
days the fire lasted. 

It was feared that the flames would 
spread to the gigantic oil tanks of a 
neighboring company, and hundreds 
of men made herculean efforts in that 
direction to keep the fire back from 
them. 

The sun was shut from the fields in 
the clouds of dense black smoke bil- 
lowing in every direction. Now and 
then, smoke rings, as though puffed 
from the mouth of a giant, would shoot 
upwards, and would travel perhaps 
for ten minutes high in the heavens 
before they would gradually shift into 
undefined forms. 

As night came on, thousands of 
people began to gather at a safe dis- 
tance about the fire geyser. It spouted 
its white and black smoke clouds 
heavenward. Up the very center of the 
flames, a black line, like. a pole, re- 
mained constant. 

People for two or three miles around 


could sit on their front porches and 
read quite easily in the glare. Sight- 
seers came from every direction, but 
they did not venture close enough to 
hamper the men and officials of the 
oil companies, working there with 
blackened, blistered faces and hands. 

All night they toiled. Sand was 
thrown in quantities to keep the 
flames from spreading. Water was 
poured on the metal near the well to 
keep it as cool as possible, so that, if 
once the hole sanded up, as was ex- 
pected, and the flames extinguished, 
the oil would not again catch fire 
when it should belch forth anew. 

But the giant, rumbling, belching 
and rumbling again, did not sand up, 
and the efforts of the men working 
behind their asbestos shields were of 
no avail. 

As a last resort it was decided to 
press ali the boilers of the neighbor- 
ing oil companies into service in an ef- 
fort to snuff out the flames with steam. 
A score of boilers were secured and 
great lines of steam were shot into the 


flames from the six pipes. 
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After the third day, after all the 
arts known to oil men, were vainly em- 
ployed to check the fire which was 
eating away a fortune, Nature stepped 
in and the well sanded up. All hands 
went to work cooling the white hot 
metal about the gusher. But before 
they had worked many minutes, the 
rumbling came again, the stream of 
black oil shot high and sprayed down 
on the white-hot metal, and again a 
quivering line of fire leaped up to the 
very top of the geyser, and the well 
burned as fiercely as ever. 

The moving picture man was on the 
scene the second day, and the story of 
one of the most destructive, if not the 
most destructive, oil fires in the his- 
tory of the State will be told to thou- 
sands through the medium of the 
“movies.” 

Time after time the well sanded up 
and the fighters worked with  re- 
doubled efforts to cool off the metal, 
but in every such instance the oil 
again burst forth at the very moment 
the fighters thought it was at last 
overcome. 

It was not until the sixth day, after 
fire had consumed between sixty-five 
thousand and one hundred thousand 
barrels of oil, meaning a loss of at 
least thirty thousand dollars to the 
company, aside from the thousands of 
dollars which went up in the rig and 
machinery, that the blackened, wear- 
ied fighters won the battle. It had 
been anticipated that the well would 
sand up, and that the fire could thus be 
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finally extinguished, but it was the 
power of steam which, on the night 
of the sixth day, forced the lurching 
fire pillar down, lower and lower, un- 
til it was finally quenched. Then 
floods of water were immediately 
turned on the irons and casing and 
they were cooled. The next day the 
great gusher was capped and the oil 
flowed away, at a rate of eight thou- 
sand barrels a day, to replenish the 
funds of the Pacific Crude Oil Com- 
pany which, beside the actual loss in 
oil and rig, spent ten thousand dollars 
in fighting the flames. 

The news of the burning gusher was 
spread by the light of the flames them- 
selves for a hundred miles on every 
side. Several men who had worked 
behind asbestos shields with little 
sleep through the six days’ battle, were 
forced to go to the hospital after it 
was over. 

Because of the imminent danger to 
adjoining wells and tanks, the gusher 
was the hardest-fought fire which ever 
took place in the California oil fields, 
and at one time fully five hundred men 
were engaged in the battle. 

The incident is but one in the his- 
tory of oil in California and the fight 
the men made, many of whom were 
not interested in the well or adjoining 
property, but who had followed the 
game for years, is but an example of 
the love of risk and the gamble which 
the oil worker takes no less than the 
man ‘of the mines. It forms another 
chapter in the unwritten Iliad of Oil. 














Pepita converting Romero. 


THE GAMUT CLUB’S SYLVAN GAMBOL 


LOS ANGELES, 1912 


BY BEN FIELD 


Photos by the Livingston Co., Los Angeles. 


UST 143 years to a day after 
Junipero Serra and his band of 
Franciscan priests first beheld 
the Bay of San Diego, a play 

depicting the early life of the padres 
along El Camino Real was enacted at 
Providencia Rancho, near Los An- 
geles. It was a production typical in 
all respects of the actual life work 
of the priests, and was staged under 
giant live oaks that formed the pros- 
cenium arch. Moonlight _ glinted 
through the green branches, the mis- 
tletoe and the vines. Mission bells 
were rung from the boughs, and a 
thousand lanterns lit up the scene. 
Some four hundred Gamuters sat at 
tables under a great oak, and saw the 
play, “California,” by Carl Bronson, 
and listened to the old Gregorian 
chants. The play was the chief fea- 


ture of the Gamut Club’s Sylvan Gam- 
bol. And there in sight of El Camino 
Real, the King’s Highway, it seemed 
as if the old padres must return, “re- 
haunt the grove, remount the rill,’ and 
look with satisfaction upon the his- 
torical pageant. 

The Gamut Club is known wherever 
men love music, literature, art and the 
drama. It has been said that it sus- 
tains a relation to the city’s artistic 
culture similar to that which the 
Chamber of Commerce bears to com- 
mercial and industrial development. 
Hundreds of prominent visiting musi- 
cians, actors, artists and gentlemen of 
the army, navy or diplomatic service 
have been entertained at this club. 
Memories of its entertainments have 
lingered long in the breasts of such 
artists as Kubelik, Hofman, Schuman- 
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Heink, Gadski, Paderewski, Nordica, 
Garden and Damrosch. 

Numerous young aspirants have 
made their initial appearance on its 
stage. One of the aims of the organi- 
zation is to give help to true talent. 

While the club is an organization 
for men, it has a splendid list of hon- 
orary members of the other sex, and, 
in addition to its monthly Bohemian 
dinners, frequently enjoys a_ ladies’ 
night. 

But of all its undertakings, the Syl- 
van Gambol of 1912, with Carl Bron- 
son’s play, “California,” is easily the 
star event. Some sixty characters, 
drawn mostly from the Orpheus sec- 
tion of the club, made up the cast. 
The costuming was true to the old life 
of California, and in no sense was his- 
torical actuality sacrificed to mere the- 
atricals. 

The play is an allegory in six 
scenes. In the first, the Guardian, Fr. 
Garcia, is seen in his study in the 
Apostolic College of San Fernando at 
Santa Cruz, Mexico. A_ beautiful 


youth is playing and singing at his 


feet. Fr. Garcia receives word from 
King Charles of Spain, authorizing 
him to have charge of the spiritual 
work in New Spain (California.) Here 
the chanting of priests with the ac- 
companiment of a melodeon, is heard, 
and Fr. Garcia summons Fr. Junipero 
Serra, and consecrates him to the 
great work of the California Missions. 
He is admonished to bring the Indians 
to the true faith in the name of holy 
Fr. Saint Francis and King Charles. 
Fr. Garcia says: 

“All plans I leave to thee, giving 
free hand to rule with justice, mercy 
and faith. Thou shalt respond, first 
unto me, and then unto thy Sovereign. 
Thou and thy faith are in full com- 
mand.” 

Two pilgrimages are planned, one 
by the good ship San Antonio and an- 
other overland under direct charge of 
Fr. Serra. He reverently receives a 
rosary and a small Bible from Fr. Gar- 
cia, and, kissing them, withdraws from 
the presence to begin the hard march 
to San Diego and the Land of Promise. 
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The second scene shows the almost 
exhausted party plodding on through 
the desert. Fr. Serra is ready to fall, 
and is aided by his followers. They 
note his exhaustion and weariness, 
and in tender solicitude urge him 
to partake of wine and to enjoy 
rest by the wayside. History tells us 
that Junipero Serra, like Paul, was 
afflicted with sores on his limbs which 
resulted in lameness. Replying to the 
solicitations of his fellows, the grand 
old president says: 

“Were I afflicted with unnumbered 
sores, beset by all the pains of dreary 
hell, my spirit still would urge me on 
until I reached the portal of my sacred 
trust. 


“On, my faltering spirit, on! 
Pause not until the cause is won! 
On: there’s no such word as ‘fail,’ 
While holy purpose doth avail. 
’Tis those who battle undismayed, 
Upon whose hands God’s work is 
laid. 
Onward with our purpose clear— 
Onward, for the goal is near; 
Onward is my soul’s command! 
On, toward the promised land.” 


In scene three the festival of the tri- 
umph of the “Cross over the Crescent” 
is shown, with the dedication of San 
Diego Mission. The night is clear. 
Fr. Palou reads the dedication service 
and a great cross is raised. In dis- 
tant San Diego harbor a ship is seen. 
And then Fr. Palou scatters holy water 
and declares: 


“Now do I dedicate and consecrate 

Unto the full enlightenment of man, 

This ground whereon shall lift its 
steadfast walls, 

A sacred temple of our Holy Faith. 

I christen thee San Diego de Alcala.” 


An Indian camp in the Cuyamaca 
mountains, back of San Diego, is re- 
vealed in the fourth scene. The can- 
yon is lighted by the crimson flashes 
of the setting sun. The Indians have 
pitched theit tents under a gnarled 
cottonwood tree. A smouldering fire 
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is sending aloft its smoke. The sacred 
rite of Swastika is being observed and 
a tribesman is branded with the mark. 
The music here as well as in the other 
parts is a triumph for leader Joseph 
Dupuy and the members of the Or- 
pheus section. At one side there is 
a rawhide tent and colored lights glow 
in the background. Streamers of moss 
and bunches of mistletoe show like sil- 
ver sheen in the moonlight. Sacrificial 
nor pagan rites were never more fit- 
tingly environed. Fr. Jayme enters 
and exclaims: 


“At last mine eyes behold the long- 
sought charge! 

The sacrificial sufferings; the prayers; 

The weary vigils; recompensed by 
these 

I now 
palm. 

While sweet-toned bells 
their heav’nly chime.” 


As he kneeis, a tribesman dis- 
charges an arrow into his back. And 
in the death agony he cries: 


“Alas! Alas! ’Twas thus on Calvary! 

So was His body pierced, so bled His 
heart. 

Thus was He recompensed for His 
great love. 

Sweet agony that frees me from the 
earth, ,; 

Blest shaft that speeds my soul away. 

How fragile is this envelope of clay!” 


The soldiers, rushing on the scene, 
would take vengeance for Fr. Jayme’s 
death, but Fr. Junipero Serra lifts his 
hands in protest and the carbines are 
discharged in air. They dig a grave 
and the priests weave branches and 
flowers over the body of Fr. Jayme. 
Then a staff is set upright and a cross 
is made, and Fr. Serra exclaims: 

“As in the Name most holy to our 
sense, 

I dedicate this ground to Isabel, 

That where these waters shimmer to 
the sea, 

They bear the message of a mighty 
faith 

Wherein these pagan waifs shall kiss 
the Cross.” 


receive from Nature’s open 


shall peal 
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In the fifth scene a sweet love theme 
is shown. Romero, the Indian, stub- 
bornly resists conversion to the faith. 
But he desires to marry Pepita, a beau- 
tiful Indian girl, and the good father 
finally leaves his redemption in the 
hands of the maiden, saying: “Never 
heathen lived but would succumb to 
woman’s soft reproach.” And his 
philosophy is justified, for Romero 
embraces the Church that he may em- 
brace his bride. 

At Carmel Mission, near Monterey, 
we were given to see in the sixth and 
last scene the peaceful passing away 
of Fr. Junipero Serra. On the rising 
of the curtain Fr. Serra is kneeling at 
the altar in prayer. After a public 
service, he and Fr. Palou are left 
alone, but as the others pass out, the 
“Tantum ergo” is sung by all, and Fr. 
Serra can be distinctly heard carrying 
his favorite hymn. Fr. Palou comes 
forward and affectionately greets the 
president. He says: “I am glad to 
see that your reverence is stronger. 
Long journeys afoot have been too ex- 
hausting for your worship’s years. 
And besides, you are painfully lame. 
Will you not be more conservative of 
your health? Have you not already 
served your Master well ?” 

Fr. Junipero replies: 


“That hour when duties cease we never 
reach 

Until our Master calls us to a sweet 
release. 

We cannot count on earthly labors 
done 

Until He calls: 
weary one!’” 


‘Come home thou 


Then Fr. Palou exclaims, pointing to 
Fr. Serra’s breast: “O my beloved 
master, thou wearest there the com- 
miseration vest of wiry hair that pricks 
and stings thy sacred flesh. Surely 
thou wilt rend our hearts!” 

To this Fr. Serra responds: 


“The flesh is tortured, but my soul’s 
at peace. 

Last night I heard a knocking at my 
door. 
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A: first ] thought ’twas some impris- 
oned bird 

That had been trapt and struggled to 
escape. 

Anon, a voice resounded through the 
night, 

And while I wondered shone a bril- 
liant light. 

The voice commanded in persuasive 
tones: 

‘Thy soul, O child of earth, strive not 
to hold,’ ” 


Then he approaches the couch and 
exclaims: 


“Thank God, I am now without fear: 
The Anchor’s up! 








The appointment of Fra Junipero Serra warden of the 
California Missions, in the Apostolic College, San Fer- 
nando, Mexico, as produced by the Gamut Club. 
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My barque is ready for the breeze 
To waft it over sunset seas.” 


They both pray, and Fr. Serra re- 
clines on the couch at rest. Fr. Palou 
extinguishes the lights and_ exits. 
Strains of the “Agnes Dei” are heard. 
Then Fr. Palou returns and would 
cover the master with a shawl, when 
he discovers that already the spirit 
has flown. Slowly the death bell tolls. . 
With reverent sorrow, priests and citi- 
zens bear the cot to the center of 
the stage. All kneel and the Gregorian 
Requiem Eternum is chanted. 

It is interesting to note that the au- 
thor of “California” has not produced . 
the play from the standpoint of a 
religious enthusi- 
asm. But he is fired 
with the true art- 
ist’s adoration for 
and worship of the 
religiously impres- 
sive and beautiful. 
Twenty years ago, 
as a boy on his 
father’s California 
ranch, he was in- 
spired by the 
thought of immor- 
talizing, through 
Art, the life work 
of the padres along 
El Camino Real. 

On Saturday 
night, June 29th, 
history was made 
at Providencia 
Rancho, history in 
Art. For the first 
time in a century 
anda half, since 
the Star of Empire 
shone over that 
band of Franciscan 
priests in Alta 
California, the true 
life of the padres 
was depicted, there 
under the giant 
oaks along the 
King’s Highway. 
They did a great 
work, those old, 
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strong-souled pioneers. Greater than 
the Puritan Fathers, greater than John 
Smith and his soldiers, greater than a 
grudging history has yet conceded. 
Although sectarian, the work was not 
narrow. For while the Puritans, shal- 
low of soul and in a sense bigoted, 
fought over the technicalities of salva- 
tion, enacted blue laws and resisted 
human love, aspiration and innocent 
joy, Junipero Serra and his followers 
encouraged Art, formed an American 
style of classical music, established a 
literature and introduced masterpieces 
of painting. They brought the music 
of such great artists as Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Giovanni Paisiello and Gia- 
como Carissimi. 

The Indian was taught, not only to 
fear God and value spiritual things, 
but to love and express the artistic and 
feel the divine thrill of subtle accom- 
plishment. Perhaps the sensuous 
spirit of the West had much to do 
with this. And it should be remem- 
bered, too, that these grand old priests 
and padres were of Latin peoples and 
came from sunny, Southern climes, 
where the heart beats naturally to 
poetic inspiration. Had the “May- 
flower” landed at San Diego, as did 
the good ship “San Antonio,” perhaps 
the austere Puritans would have 
yielded somewhat to a sensuous en- 
vironment where snow and ice’are un- 
known. 

And the West has begun to acknowl- 
edge its debt of Empire and Art to 
these pioneers of Spain. Many of the 
old Missions have been rebuilt, and 
all are being preserved. El Camino 
Real, the King’s Highway, has been 
re-established, connecting the Missions 
from San Diego to Sonoma. Guide 
posts with Mission bells are seen along 
the way, and the fair romance of the 
old days is not to be lost. 

The Mission Play, at San Gabriel, 
has run continuously for more than a 
hundred days and nights, and the vil- 
lage of San Gabriel bids fair to be- 
come another Oberammergau. 

Fiesta after fiesta is held in com- 
memoration of the deeds of the padres, 
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and the spirit that Helen Hunt Jackson 
inculcated in her California romance, 
“Ramona,” has taken hold. of the 
people. 

And when the Gamut Club produced 
Carl Bronson’s play in all its typical 
and historical beauty, out under the 
Druidical oaks at Providencia Ran- 
cho, the corner stone was laid for a 
great monument of Art to Junipero 
Serra. 

Had a mascot been required, it 
was there, for Mr. Bronson brought 
with him to the Sylvan Gambol the 
Catholic Bible that Father Serra car- 
ried on his memorable march from 
San Fernando College, Santa Cruz, 
Mexico to San Diego. It is a little, 
old, worn volume with the responses, 
published in Latin in the year 1735, 
and dedicated to Urbanus, Pope VIII. 

Pageantry antedates the drama. It 
is a thing separate from theatricals 
and true to history. Its appeal is uni- 
versal, and its lesson of inestimable 
value. And the community is vitally 
interested. This appeal was given 
powerful illustration at the Gamut 
Club Gambol. The audience of sev- 
eral hundred cultured members recog- 
nized and responded to it. And be- 
cause true dramatic power was com- 
bined with pageantry in this produc- 
tion of “California,” combined and as- 
sociated for the first’time almost in the 
West—this production has unusual 
significance. 

Let the lover of Art pride himself 
now that America has a past; that her 
lineage is, to an appreciable extent, 
old, and that her drama is neither 
superficial nor borrowed. 

In the enacting of “California” at 
the Gamut Club Sylvan Gambol the 
important part of .Fr. Jayme fell to 
Benjamin Scovell, an actor of large 
experience, who spoke his lines with 
authority and gave power to the whole 
production. Charles Farwell Edson, 
as Fr. Garcia, in the scene in the Apos- 
tolic College of San Fernando at Santa 
Cruz, was particularly strong, and the 
members from the Orpheus section of 
the club did admirable work. 





THE DISCOVERER OF THE BIG TREES 


BY HARRY T. FEE 


HE VISITOR to Yosemite 
; Valley in the future will miss 
one of its chief attractions. 
True, El Capitan will still 
awe with its magnitude. Yo- 
semite and Vernal Falls will still en- 
chant with the dash and fall of their 
tumbling waters, and Glacier Point 
will still remain the lure and Mecca 
of the ambitious trail climber; but 
Galen Clark, the discoverer of the 
Mariposa Big Trees and the Guardian 
of Yosemite Valley, who for upwards 
of twenty summers, ’neath the shade 
of the pines around his humble cabin, 
greeted the traveler, and was one of 
the chief objects of interest in the 
Valley, has passed away. 

No sojourner in Yosemite Valley 
counted his visit complete until he had 
shaken hands and chatted with Galen 
Clark, and those who learned to know 
him more intimately were fortunate in- 


deed, for in this gray bearded, kindly 
old man they knew a great and beau- 


tiful soul. The greatness of the won- 
derful peaks and granite walls about 
him seemed reflected in his heart, and 
the beauty of this enchanted Valley 
seemed to linger around the life of this 
gentle, gray old man. 

Situated just below Camp Ahwah- 
nee was his cabin. And here under 
the shadows of a giant pine, through 
the long summer days he greeted his 
visitors, always with the courtesy and 
attention that is the mark of great souls 
—and with the hospitality that dis- 
tinguishes the dweller in the open. 
Though the recurring handshakes of 
numerous tourists and the eternal ques- 
tioning must have been tiresome, 
Galen Clark was ever courteous, kind 
and gentle. 

On a rude table in the shadow of the 
trees he kept pen and ink, and a re- 
quest for his autograph was never de- 
nied. While leaning against a huge 
vak tree beside his cabin was a sup- 
oly of walking sticks, which the old 
nan cut and stripped and prepared, 
out of the goodness of his heart, for 


the use of the traveler in trail and 
mountain climbing. 

Galen Clark had a passionate love 
for Yosemite Valley, his one wish be- 
ing that he should die and be buried in 
the midst of the scenes he loved so 
well. So earnest was he in this regard 
that, many years before his death, he 
dug with his own hands his grave 
in the little cemetery at the foot of 
Yosemite Falls, planted and cared for 
a young sequoia at each corner of 
the plot, and carved his name on a 
huge block of granite for his monu- 
ment. 

One can best imagine the feelings 
of the traveler who, after talking with 
Galen Clark in the flesh, visited the 
little cemetery and found among the 
historic names and monuments there 
this empty grave with the young se- 
quoias growing around it, and the 
block of native granite with the name 
“Galen Clark” graven upon it. 

Galen Clark was born in Dublin, 
Cheshire County, New Hampshire, 
March 28, 1814. In the year 1854, at- 


“tracted by the account of gold dis- 


coveries, he came to California and 
engaged in mining in Mariposa 
County. 

In 1855 he made his first trip into 
Yosemite Valley, and was deeply im- 
pressed with the wonder and beauty 
of the place. He returned to Mari- 
posa, and while engaged in mining, 
suffered a serious attack of lung trou- 
ble, brought on by exposure. In 1857 
he moved to the South Fork of the 
Merced River and built a log cabin on 
the spot where Wawona now stands. 

While on a hunting trip in the sum- 
mer of 1857, Mr. Clark discovered the 
famous Big Trees of Mariposa County. 
In the year 1864 Congress passed an 
Act granting to the State of California 
the Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees. A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to 
manage and govern the Yosemite Val- 
ley and the Big Tree Grove. Galen 
Clark was selected as one ut the com- 
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missioners. He was subsequently ap- 


pointed “Guardian of Yosemite Val- 
ley,” and under his 
improvements 


administration 
many needed were 
made. 

Mr. Clark is the author of two books, 
“The Big Trees of California” and “In- 
dians of the Yosemite,” the former 
containing many interesting facts con- 
cerning the giant trees of this wonder- 
ful State, and the latter being the real 
history of the Indians of Yosemite 
Valley, their origin, their life and cus- 
toms, and their many wonderful 
legends. 

Galen Clark died last year at the 
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age of ninety-six, and so strange are 
the decisions of Fate, not in Yosemite 
Valley, as he had so earnestly wished, 
but at the home of his sister in Ber- 
keley. His body, however, lies in 
the grave dug by his own hands, at 
the foot of Yosemite Falls in the Val- 
ley that he loved so well. And here 
the future tourist will read his epi- 
taph, graven by the hand that lies be- 
neath, but scattered over the whole 
world are thousands who knew the 
grasp of Galen Clark’s hand and the 
glance of his kindly eye. And these 
will cherish the memory of this fine 
kindly lover of Nature. 

















Galen Clark, surrounded by visitors, s tanding 


before his cabin, Yosemite 


Valley. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF BROOK TROUT 
BEHAVIOR 


BY JAMES DAVIS 


Y observations of brook 

trout have been confined to 

Northern California streams 

where the Coast torrents 
are alive with Nature’s silvery treas- 
ures. Acquaint yourself with a stream 
from its source to its mouth, and you 
will find your variety of friends as 
numerous as the reproductions in en- 
vironment. In the deep blue water 
of the black slate setting you will 
see darting about with lightning rapid- 
ity, scarcely visible to the keenest 
eyes, gamy dwellers which dress ac- 
cording to their habitat. In the clear 
waters of the granite formation you 
will find the same friend, the same 
alacrity and vivacity, but a different 
costume. In the sluggish holes of the 
lower porphyry dikes the silvery tinge 
is lost, and a raiment of brownish hue 
is assumed, while in the murky depths 
of the slough regions a dull color pre- 
vails, and here also as in the porphyry 
region, the inhabitants are slower, less 
energetic, and consequently far less 
gamy than the vivacious hordes of the 
precipitous mountain waters. But in 
spite of all this apparent difference, 
your introduction is confined to but 
one family. The inherent qualities are 
- the same in all and the instincts seem 
to be the same. 

Never a year in my experience with 
tourists, but a host of crack fishermen 
who have the dope on “aquatic le- 
gions” fall from their perch of au- 
thority because the guide is “niftier” 
with his seasoned hazel withe than the 
theoretic student with his fancy tele- 
scope steel or his neatly jointed bam- 
boo. In time the oldest sportsman 
learns to respect his uncouth brother, 
and is willing to listen to a little good 


advice on the etiquette of trout fish- 
ing. Now, there are many notions 
about mountain trout; in fact, every 
California lover of Nature has his own 
fish story that is true. But regardless 
of this, it is safe to say that very few 
have made the subject a study for 
more than a few weeks during vaca- 
tion. Consequently very little has ever 
been written on the manners and cus- 
toms of our most visited country 
friends. Remain with the trout from 
the time the first freckle appears on 
your nose, through all seasons, until 
you have mastered its ways with years 
of experience, and you will learn that 
the trout demands much attention. You 
will find that in the changes of one 











The proper way io handle bait for the 
hook. 





One hour’s catch in the Smith River, near Crescent City. 


season to the other, the trout will 
change its habits, its diet, its whims. 

When trout first begin to bite in the 
spring, one must fish deep to have 
any success. In these mountain 
streams the water is influenced by the 
snow on the peaks, and in certain lo- 
calities trout take hold earlier than 
elsewhere. The best place to fish is 
always in the smaller streams that 
are open to most sunshine. The rea- 
son for this is very obvious, since the 
latter part of March and the first weeks 
of April mark the spawning season in 
these streams. In the main river the 
water is colder, and the places for 
spawn fewer, so the breeders mostly 
seek south-slope streams. 

A snelled hook, a leader, and bait 
which preferably may be a worm 
native to the stream, or an earth worm, 
with a small sinker of lead attached to 
the leader about a foot or so from the 
bait, a hazel pole with any dark line, 
will complete an average equipment. 

During April and May, mountain 


trout stay mostly in deep water, and 
in order to reach them the sinker is 
used. The hook should be cast at the 
upper end of the hole where the water 


is foamy. I have always found this 
to work best, relying on the theory 
that the trout in this season depends 
mostly on floating food particles that 
are loosed by the torrent which rises 
and falls according to the spring 
storms. The course of the hook should 
be with the flow of the stream always, 
where the water is in rapid motion. A 
trout in spawning season seldom or 
never seeks dead water, though an 
eddy is usually well inhabited. 

In the case of an eddy where the 
water is whirling and seems to come 
from a direction opposite the main 
stream course, the baited hook should 
again travel with the course of the 
water. It is best to cast the hook in 
the main riffle, permit it to float with 
the current to the length of the hole, 
and then let it float back through the 
course of the receding water. I have 
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noticed that most bait fishing for brook 
trout should be in these eddies. 

Many fishermen, otherwise good, 
fall down in early season sport be- 
cause of poor baiting. Baiting the 
hook constitutes nine-tenths of deep 
water fishing. The point of the hook 
should never be exposed. The bait 
should hide the barb in all instances. 
It is not a fad to stick the point 
through the head of a worm so its 
tail will conceal the barb, for it is 
true that most brook trout will attack 
a worm more readily at the tail end. 
The size of the bait should be deter- 
mined by the size of the average trout 
in the stream, and is a matter of in- 
stinct with the fisherman as well as a 
knowledge of the stream. 

This so-called “luck” of fishermen 
is a vain dream. Success in trout fish- 
ing is a matter of combined science 
and art. To be a scientific fisherman 
means to know something of the be- 
havior of trout. Facts, classified facts 
of fishermen’s knowledge have never 
been summed up. Asa result we have 


no regular code to go by. But after 
all, science is but a means to an end. 
Science brings one more opportuni- 


ties. It is the art of the rod-man 
that stamps the good fisherman, that 
brings this “luck”—that fills the bas- 
ket. It all depends on the manipula- 
tion. 

In addition to skillful action with 
the rod, there is a great deal depend- 
ent on the means of action. Modern 
sportsmen laugh at the “fossil Jake” 
who will not abandon the crude pole 
of his own make. In baseball a good 
“slugger” usually has a_ particular 
“stick” that does the work better than 
any other. It isn’t a hobby, it isn’t 
superstition, because underlying it 
is a good, sound, hidden reason. Th 
same is true of fishermen, except that 
in this case the miracle is more easily 
explained. Take an ordinary stick 
that has no life in it and attach to it 
a fishing line with its incidentals.-Even 
in still water fishing you will find it 
doesn’t answer the purpose. Take a 
jointed bamboo, or a steel rod, and 
you will find them convenient to carry, 
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but as far as rapid fly fishing, or dex- 
terous casting is concerned, you will 
find the country boy with his seasoned 
hazel will do better work, display 
more neatness and gracefulness than 
the expert rodsman with a jointed rod. 

A hazel withe, slim, tough, straight 
and seasoned has the proper resilience 
in the proper place. In the early spring 
the country boy gets a medium, taper- 
ing rod, which has most of its “spring” 
near the tip. There are two reasons 
for this: first,-deep water fishing re- 
quires a “snap-jerk,” which is gained 
by a recoil of the rod, a sort of reflex 
motion that results from a twitch of 
the pole. The rod springs at the tip, 
for the trout nibbles hurriedly and 
the execution must be instantaneous if 
successful. In the second place, the 
“jerk” in deep water should gener- 
ally be at right angles with the water, 
as the trout is habitually still. There 
are exceptions in cases where the trout 
feels the hook and begins a running 
fight before the rodsman is aware of 
its presence. When the “jerk” is as - 
I have described, the proper resilience 
in the pole scarcely draws the hook 
out of the water, giving the baffled 
trout a chance to take a second hold if 
the first fails, and also insuring the 
hook from the tantalizing boughs that 
frequently overhang. It must be re- 
membered that most fishing in the 
early season is done from the bank of 
the stream, the water being too treach- 
erous and cold for wading. However, 
during the later seasons the country 
boy uses a live hazel, which is of more 
uniform spring. Factory made poles 
are at a disadvantage for early season 
fishing because of too much uniform- 
ity in “spring,” and are better for fly 
fishing, though by far inferior to a 
live hazel even at best. 

Fly fishing is, of course, the kind 
most indulged in by sportsmen. It is 
not a difficult matter to catch a string 
when one gets the right fly, but the 
question has often been asked: “How 
shall we meet the situation when all 
the available flies have been refused ?” 
In solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem I have Jearned to “doctor” my best 
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The North Fork of the Smith River where the fishing was done. 


combinations. If you have flies of 
different colors, for example, a gray 
and reddish brown like the “profes- 
sor,” cut off the red and try the gray 
body alone, or else cut off the gray and 
try the remaining combination. 


However, if it is a matter of the life . 


or death of an esteemed reputation, 
there is one remedy that always brings 
home the bag. Open the stomach of a 
fish that you have, and so determine 
the proper bait to use. Bait your fly 
as you would a snelled hook. Fish 
somewhat after the system employed 
in regular fly work, but accentuate the 
return of the hook to the trout when 
you see it make a dash, and let it take 
a good hold. Draw your hook from 
the lower end of the riffle. Jerk “down 
stream” always in riffle fishing, as the 
trout will go up, or settle directly be- 


neath the point where it took the hook. 

Fly fishing is known to be best in 
the late evening and early morning. 
Effort is usually confined to riffles, 
because trout feed in the riffles, al- 
though it is not uncommon to find them 
in receding lagoons, or along the 
water’s edge at dusk and at dawn. Dur- 
ing the heat of the day they swim laz- 
ily in the deep, blue holes, or rest un- 
disturbed in the shadowy waters be- 
neath sheltering canopies of woodland 
verdure, or in the cool recesses af- 
forded by overhanging promontories. 

Although they are not so active at 
this time as at other times, yet I have 
never found difficulty in catching the 
limit even under adverse conditions. I 
always use a baited fly in still water 
fishing. I sink the hook in some pro- 
tected pool where perhaps I have al- 
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ready located my game. When the 
hook is deep and near enough to at- 
tract attention, I draw it quickly 
through the water for several feet. If 
I cannot tantalize them the first time, 
I try again, only this time with more 
speed. If the trout rises, slack up mo- 
mentarily on the line, then go again 
until it grows irate and takes it with 
a vengeance. Once on the hook, watch 
its course in the water and jerk dia- 
metrically opposite. 

In September, just about Indian 
summer, there comes a season when 
the fish will scarcely take a hook. 
Soon after this dormant period one 
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may frequently make a catch, but in 
most cases the best results at this time 
are obtained in riffle fishing with a 
snelled hook. As the water grows cold 
with autumn, the brook trout becomes 
shy, alert and very active. It grows to 
scorn any form of allurement, and fin- 
ally in the winter it seems to hibernate, 
as it were, only rousing itself from its 
rocky, cavernous depths when winter 
freshets tear up the stream beds to 
don other raiment. Then, the Indian, 
only, with infinite patience, catches 
an occasional mess through means of 
a drag-net lowered carefully in the 
eddies. 





A SHADOW AND 


AN ECHO 


BY IRENE ELLIOTT BENSON 


’Twas under the light of the sun’s warm ray 

That a shadow was born on a summer’s day. 

With robins a-calling and leaves overhead 

He danced up and down till the sky grew red. 

His floor was a carpet of emerald green 

Of velvety softness and satiny sheen; 

Nor rested this shadow, for when it came night 

He would dance ’neath the moonbeams of silvery white. 


Then came a sweet echo out of the hills, 

Who flew like a spirit o’er valleys and rills; 

But pausing awhile, she unconsciously glanced 
"Neath the fluttering leaves where the shadow danced, 
Who, gazing entranced at the echo above, 

Extended his arms with soft whispers of love. 

“T’m coming,” she murmured, “for fain would I rest,” 
And she nestled with joy on his shadowy breast. 


’Tis the fairest and loveliest land of all 
Where the shadows dance and the echoes call. 





EVERY IDLE WORD 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give an account 
thereof in the day of judgment; for by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.”—Matt. 12:36, 37. 


T SOME time in the near 
future we must consider for 
the benefit of fellow-Christ- 
ians what the Bible has to 

say respecting the Day of Judgment. 
For the present we suffice ourselves 
with the general explanation that this 
term Day of Judgment has been seri- 
ously misconstrued by theologians and 
by the public. It has been used out 
of harmony with the Scriptural usage. 
It has been used out of harmony with 
reasonable, logical deductions. The 
term Day of Judgment is generally 
understood to mean Day of Sentence 
or Day of Doom. In fact, Doomsday 
is frequently used as a synonym with- 
out the slightest warrant. The term 
Day of Judgment signifies the Day of 
trial or testing; as in our text we read 
that men shall give an account in the 
Day of Judgment for every idle word. 
The proper thought on the subject of 
judgment from the Bible standpoint 
is this: God created our first parents 
innocent, perfect, and placed them on 
trial. Their Day of Judgment was in 
Eden. How long it would have lasted 
had they remained faithful to God we 
are not informed, but as soon as they 
had disobeyed the Divine Command, 
their day of trial or judgment was 
ended, and the sentence, “Dying thou 
shalt die,” began to be inflicted. The 
judgment or trial of Adam was over, 
and since all of his posterity share his 
imperfections and are equally un- 
worthy of life on that account, there- 


fore the sentence of sin, “Dying thou 
shalt die,” rests upon every member 
of the race, just as though each indi- 
vidual had been on trial in Eden and 
had lost in the trial with Father Adam. 
This matter St. Paul clearly enunci- 
ates, saying, “By one man’s disobedi- 
ence, sin entered into the world and 
death as the result of sin. Thus death 
passed upon all men, because all are 
sinners” (Romans v, 12.) 

This being true, how comes it that 
there is any mention made in the Scrip- 
tures of another judgment day. If 
all mankind already are judged un- 
worthy of eternal life and worthy of 
death everlasting, why should there 
be any further judgment? The Bible 
answer to the question is that there 
would have been no reference to a fu- 
ture judgment day had it not been 
that God had provided a Redeemer, 
Christ Jesus, by whose merit the first 
penalty against our race through Adam 
will eventually be abrogated, set aside. 
In consequence of the setting aside of 
the first sentence of death a second 
trial or judgment will be opened to 
every member of the race. The first 
trial or judgment was of one man 
(Adam) for all of his race. A second 
trial or judgment, secured by the Re- 
deemer, will treat Adam and all of 
his race individually; granting them 
each an individual or personal trial, 
hence unlike the first trial in Eden, 
which was of one man and for the 
race. This second trial has not yet 
been provided for our race, except in 
the sense that it has been prepared for 
‘and promised—“God hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness.” That day will be 
the Millennial day—a thousand years 
in length. It will be the world’s trial 
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day or time of individual testing. 

Whoever of the world comes to a 
knowledge of the fact that God has 
provided such a future trial, such a 
future opportunity of obtaining eternal 
life, is on notice at once that every 
intelligent act of his in the present life 
will have a bearing upon his prospect 
for eternal life in the future. If now 
he uses wisely the opportunities of the 
present life he may upbuild for him- 
self a measure of character, self-con- 
trol, etc., which will prepare him for 
a more honorable place during the Mil- 
lennial Kingdom and make his pro- 
gress there the more rapid and the 
more easy. Or, on the contrary, by de- 
grading himself in the present life he 
May undermine his character, and, dur- 
ing the Millennial Day of Judgment 
(trial) find himself so much lower in 
the human scale and have so much 
further to advance out of sin and death 
conditions into the condition of per- 
fection and everlasting life. 

The Church has her judgment day in 
the present life—during this Gospel 
Age. All consecrated believers, begot- 
ten of the Holy Spirit, are now on 
trial for everlasting life or for -ever- 
lasting death as “new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.” If such do not comply 
with the conditions of their consecra- 
tion, but draw back to sin, their trial 
will be in one sense useless and the 
sentence of utter destruction will rest 
upon them—‘“the Second Death.” 


Idle Words—Pernicious Words. 


The context shows that our Lord in 
our text addressed, not his disciples, 
but the worldly, the Pharisees. Doubt- 
less the same principle applies to the 
Church. Every idle or pernicious word 
of ours has its weight, has its influ- 
ence with ourselves and with others. 
Those who are rightly informed re- 
specting the Lord’s will in such mat- 
ters, the Lord’s consecrated people, 
have a great responsibility—a respon- 
sibility of what effect their words and 
influence have upon others. Our words, 
whether written or spoken, exercise 
an influence upon the minds and 
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thoughts of others. Frequently the, 
go from one to another, and thus, if 
pernicious, evil is spread far and near 
and the word once uttered cannot be 
recalled. Some one has wisely said 
that Error can get around the world 
while Truth is getting its boots on. Oh, 
the power of a slanderous word! Oh, 
the power of an insinuation! Yea, 
even of a shrug of the shoulder! Who 
does not know it? Who is unaware of 
the fact that this is the practice of the 
world daily; and alas, the practice also 
of many of God’s people—professing 
Christians! The bitter word of sar- 
casm or insinuation is shot out often 
unthinkingly, but the terrible poison 
goes from heart to heart and fresh 
roots of bitterness are scattered 
abroad, which a lifetime of holy living 
cannot fully counteract. 

On the contrary, what a power the 
tongue has for good, using the word 
tongue here in its broad sense, repre- 
senting not only words spoken, but the 
words written and printed. As an il- 
lustration: What speaker or writer has 
ever done more to help poor humanity 
than the Prophet David in the inspired 
Psalms which he wrote? Truly, as 
Solomon has said, “A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver” (Proverbs xxv, 11.) As 
for the Church, the Lord has indeed 
agreed that He will not judge the 
Church according to their words and 
their deeds entirely, but according to 
their spirit, their intention, their will, 
their energy, their zeal for Him and 
His Truth. Nevertheless, He assures 
the Church that out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth will speak, and 
that they may thus judge or test them- 
selves. If their hearts are right—full 
of love for God, for the brethren, for 
mankind, for their enemies, they will 
speak accordingly, manifesting their 
love and kindness in words as well 
as in deeds. The good heart out of its 
good treasure will shower blessings— 
fruits and flowers of refreshment and 
kindness, while the evil heart wil! send 
forth bitter words, poisoned arrows, 
injurious to all with whom they come 
in contact. 
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Whoever, therefore, finds that he is 
continually stirring up strife and 
wounding his friends should promptly 
make an examination of his heart to 
ascertain the trouble there. He should 
not be content to say, “I meant no 
harm.” The heart that is not full of 
goodness, kindness, generosity, love, 
will likely not control the tongue prop- 
erly. We must reach the place where 
not only we do not will to do harm to 
our neighbors, but where we sincerely 
wish to do them good. Then that good 
heart, out of its treasure of goodness, 
will speak words of kindness, of love. 


Men Shall Give an Account. 


But now, considering the words of 
our text as applicable to the Millen- 
nium, how will the world render its ac- 
count in the future respecting the 
words of the present life? Not surely 
in line with the teachings of the Dark 
Ages that, during a twenty-four hour 
day, the whole world could be ranged 
in line and each individual remember 
each pernicious word and evil act and 
give an account of the same to the 
great Judge? Quite different will the 
reality be. The Judgment Day will be 
the thousand year period of the Mil- 
lennium and the account of every evil 
act, of every sinful deed, and of every 
pernicious word will be recorded in 
the individual’s own character, just as 
a towel bears the-mark of every un- 
clean wash dried upon it. In other 
words, the wrong-doer not only in- 
jures others, but specially injures and 
marks himself by the wrong he has 
practiced in evil speaking and evil- 
doing, and the more deeply has he 
marked his character accordingly. It 
is in line with this that the Scriptures 
assure us that in the resurrection time 
many will come forth to shame and 
lasting contempt. It is a time in which 
characters will be shown up. How ter- 
tibly ashamed some will be of their 
showing! Some who now appear to be 
honorable indeed, some who now rank 
fairly high amongst men, will then be 
seen in truer colors. Their shame and 
the contempt in which they will be 
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held by mankind in general will be a 
part of their punishment for their 
wrong course. The shame will last 
until gradually they will be able to 
demonstrate a more noble character. 
Their contempt will continue until, un- 
der the blessed, uplifting influences 
of the Millennial Kingdom, they will 
have attained the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. 

We are not to think that this signi- 
fies that every man will be justified 
from the Adamic death condemnation 
by any words that he could utter. Nor 
are we to think of the expression, “By 
thy words thou shalt be condemned,” 
that any man could come under a sec- 
ond condemnation until first freed 
(through Christ) from the condemna- 
tion of original sin. Nothing but the 
merit of Christ’s sacrifice can justify 
any. Nothing but the blood of Christ 
can justify those who come to God 
by faith, in this Age, or those who will 
assure him of their loyalty for right- 
eousness by works, in the next Age. 
We are not to understand our Lord as 
here contradicting the general testi- 
mony of the Scriptures. 


By Thy Words Justified. 


The lesson is in harmony with the 
Scriptural declaration, “Blessed is the 
man who is not condemned by that 
which he alloweth.” That is to say, 
the ungenerous, the unkind, are very 
apt to blame others strongly for mis- 
demeanors of which they themselves 
are guilty. The man whose words re- 
specting others do not condemn him- 
self is to be congratulated as a happy 
man indeed. The person whose criti- 
cism of others is so kindly, so gener- 
ous, so merciful as to not involve a 
condemnation of his own course is 
certainly an exceptional man or wo- 
man. We call to remembrance our 
Lord’s words, “With whatsoever meas- 
ure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again,” and, interpreting our text 
in harmony with this, if our words are 
generous and kind, loving and benevo- 
lent we shall receive similarly kind 
treatment of the Lord. If our lan- 
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guage respecting others be harsh, cyn- 
ical, critical, unkind, we may expect 
teproofs from the Lord. Why? Be- 
cause all mankind are by nature fallen, 
imperfect, depraved; and the person 
who sees the faults of others and fails 
to see his own, needs the correcting 
chastisements of the Lord to show him 
his true condition reflected in his 
course of conduct and language to- 
ward and respecting others: he indi- 
cates that he himself needs to be 
taught some very important lessons 
without which he will not be prepared 
to make progress toward the Divine 


* standards of character. 


On the contrary, the person who is 
kind, gentle, forgiving, forbearing, 
sympathetic, disposed to make allow- 
ances for others shows that he has 
learned an important lesson already 
and that, to a considerable extent, his 
heart is right. Whatever there is 
wrong with such a generous soul is 
unintentionally wrong, a wrong wHich 
is intrenched in his flesh, but with 
which his heart is not in accord. By 
his kindly words respecting others he 
marks himself, indicates his character 
as of the kind which God can approve; 
as one of the class who at least love 
their neighbor as themselves, and thus 
imply also that they love God, because 
as the Apostle points out, “He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” Contrariwise, he who 
loves his neighbor speaks generously 
of him, is merciful toward him, and 
compassionate, undoubtedly would 
greatly respect and love the Divine 
character in its perfection of Justice, 
Wisdom and Love. 


Blessed are the Merciful. 


This brings us to another Scripture 
of similar tenor: “Blessed are the mer- 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” It 
is true that God gave to natural Israel 
a code of laws which defined the 
course of life for them, saying, Thou 
shalt not do this and that. Yet that 
Law was intended in great measure to 
show to Israel and to the world the im- 
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possibility of an imperfect man or v 
man keeping perfectly the Divine r 
quirements. When the Lord wouk 
state His Law from the other stand- 
point—positively and not negatively, 
He sums the matter up in a few words, 
Thou shalt love the Lord supremely 
and thy neighbor as thyself. He who 
is merciful is in the condition to be 
blessed of the Lord, because he more 
than others approximates the standard 
of the Divine Law—Love; for mercy 
is the expression of love. 

We see, then, that the Divine prom- 
ise that he who is merciful to his 
neighbor will receive the more mercy 
from the Lord is not a mere ipse dixit, 
nor a mere rewarding of such a proper 
course. Rather it is in harmony with 
the principles and essence of the 
Divine government, because the more 
generous and loving the heart, the 
nearer to the perfect condition. 

If this principle could be rightly 
seen by Christian people it would work 
an almost instantaneous revolution in 
the hearts and conduct of all who de- 
sire Divine approval and favor. In- 
stead of burning one another at the 
stake; instead of putting on thumb 
screws; instead of condemning one an- 
other to eternal torment, Christians 
would be seeking to bless one another, 
to think and feel kindly respecting one 
another and disposed to pray God’s 
blessing upon those who despitefully 
use them and persecute them. Instead 
of slander and misrepresentation and 
envious insinuations, the spirit of love 
and kindness and mercy and godlike- 
ness would more and more prevail 
amongst those who have named the 
name of Christ and have professedly 
enlisted under His banner and cove- 
nanted to walk in His footsteps. 

Nor would the blessing stop with the 
Church. The world, seeing such an 
example of love and kindness, would 
be ready to take knowledge of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, as they did in the 
days of the Apostles, saying, “Be- 
hold, how these Christians love one 
another!” Then our Lord’s words 
would have a practical illustration, “A 
new Commandment I give unto you, 
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that ye love one another, as I have 
-loved you” to the extent of laying 
down our lives for each other. As the 
Apostle declares, “We ought also to 
lay down our lives for the brethren.” 

It has seemed at times as though 
some of those who profess relationship 
to Christ as members of His: Church 
do even more of petty evil-speaking 
and slandering and busy-bodying than 
do the worldly who make no profes- 
sion whatever. According to the stand- 
ards set forth in our text the worldly, 
if they have more of the quality of 
mercy in their hearts will evidently 
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be more pleasing to God than those 
who have made much profession and 
neglected the Master’s commands and 
failed to cultivate his spirit of love 
and mercy, in word and deed. 

Let us all remember our text and ap- 
ply it. “By thy words shalt thou ' #/ 
justified, and by thy words shalt thy { 
be condemned.” As we think of th }” 
fact that these sermons reach the eyis 
of about seven millions of readers 
weekly, we feel the weight of our re- 
sponsibility. It is our desire that they 
be just such as the Lord can approve, 
and such as will be helpful to all. 





RONDEAU 


BY BREVARD MAYS CONNOR 


If I but knew the secret in your eyes, 
Could dive and bring to air the pearl that lies 
Within their sea-blue depths; could I but read 
Those crimson tides that down your throat recede— 
Perchance I’d find surcease from all these sighs. 


Perchance P—Blind Chance ?—’tis folly to be wise; 
Why break the spell of all this sweet surmise. 
’Tis better for a heart to hope than bleed— 
If I but knew! 


Could I one shadow of your soul surprise, 
Or catch one hurried heart-beat as it flies 
When sweetest of emotions give it speed, 
Then would I know which pathway to proceed. 
I wonder if you see and sympathize— 
If I but knew! 











